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The CLERGY REVIEW 


New SERIES. Vo. XIV. No. 2. FEBRUARY, 1938. 


THE INHERENT WRONGFULNESS OF MAN- 
MADE DIVORCE 


aN Papua and among Roman Catholics,” 
writes our present Lord Chief Justice, “mar- 
riage is still said to be indissoluble.”! Leaving Lord 
Hewart to chuckle, however unworthily, over his 
Papua, we must regretfully admit the substantial 
truth of his jibe. To all intents and purposes, the 
Catholic Church is indeed the only consistent 
opponent of divorce in the modern world. In spite of 
the insistence of Holy Scripture on the essential 
indissolubility of all true marriage, the non-catholic 
sects, by their constant vacillation in face of secular 
pressure, have left the Church to bear the brunt of the 
attack waged unceasingly against this traditionally 
Christian doctrine. 

For this proud and yet regrettable isolation, there 
is reason to believe that our apologetic has been not 
a little to blame. Entrenched behind the once im- 
penetrable barrier of Scripture and tradition, we have 
been slow to appreciate that the modern methods of 
attack are outflanking us. The man in the street, 
though he may bandy texts with you, has no awe 
of Scripture and no link with tradition ; with the 
result that he dismisses the doctrine of indissoluble 
marriage as a piece of denominational tyranny, and 
is not likely to change his attitude until Christian 
apologists open a vigorous campaign in his own field 
and prove to him that Christian opposition to divorce 
is based, not merely on Christian faith, but on the 


Lord Hewart of Bury, in a special article on Divorce Reform, in the 
Daily Telegraph, 21 October, 1935. 
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laws of his own human nature.* It is a fatalist policy 
to remain always on the defensive, content as long as 
Catholics remain true to the Christian ideal. “The 
existence of divorce 1s becoming a factor of de-christian- 
ization.” * We are in danger as long as it continues in 
our midst as a legalized institution. Nor shall we 
remove the danger merely by complacently proclaim- 
ing the doctrine of Christ, and, like the recent 
Anglican Church Assembly, leaving the State to do 
its worst. There is one way, and only one way of 
altering the trend of public opinion in this vital 
matter, and, incidentally, of confirming orthodox 
Christians in their resistance to the all-pervading 
influence of contrary practice, and that is by demon- 
strating on every possible occasion, in Press, pulpit 
and market-place, the inherent wrongfulness of man- 
made divorce by the law of Nature and the inestimable 
social value of indissoluble marriage to public and 
family life. 

Nor is it merely a matter of apologetic convenience. 
The law of Nature is the natural court of appeal in all 
questions relating to the institution of the family. To 
quote the abbé Leclercq, “there is no institution so 
close to nature. A simple society, based in the most 
immediate manner on primordial instincts, it derives 
its birth spontaneously from the mere development of 
human life. . . . The morality of the family is there- 
fore a natural morality, and the morality of the 
Christian family is merely natural morality taken up 
by the Church of Christ, raised by her to its highest 
degree of purity and set under the positive guarantee 
of God.”? It follows, therefore, that if divorce is 
wrong, it is wrong not merely because Christ and His 

1A ce titre, nous commencerons méme par reconnaitre |’insuffisance 
lamentable et la faiblesse des réfutations et des objections que les “enfants 
de tradition’’ proposérent autrefois. . . . On opposait le plus souvent des 
arguments d’ordre religieux et dogmatique que, par definition méme, 
l’adversaire réjetait par la question préalable-—Bureau, ‘‘L’indiscipline de 


moeurs”’, p. 396. 


2 Leclercq, Legons du droit naturel, vol. III, p. 121. 8 Ibidem, p. 6. 
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Church have forbidden it, but primarily because it 
interferes with the orderly working out of the plan 
conceived in the beginning by the Author of Nature 
and evident to all who examine with discerning 
intelligence the reason and purpose behind the various 
functions, processes, tendencies and institutions of 
nature. Given our essential subjection as creatures to 
our Creator, there can be no question of our duty to 
discern this purpose and observe it as the first law of 
our being.* 

Our first concern must therefore be to determine 
the primordial purpose of the family as a natural 
institution. And here is no abstruse problem. It is an 
uncontested biological fact that the primary reason 
for the differentiation of mankind into two sexes and 
the existence of the mutual attraction which unites 
them in the family, is the continuation of the human 
race. In other words, the fundamental natural pur- 
pose of marriage and family life is the procreation and 
education of children. I say “procreation and educa- 
tion’’, because although the educative purpose of sex 
differentiation and interaction is not so immediately 
evident as the generative purpose, it is none the less 
real. Nature has made the human child dependent 
to a unique degree for the proper development of its 
faculties, mental and moral as well as physical, on the 
prolonged and assiduous care of both parents. Nature, 
therefore, must be said to demand of the human 
family, not only that it should give birth to children, 
but that it should fashion them into human beings in 
the full sense of the word, participating actively and 
personally in their psychological as well as their 
physical development.? 

1“Le monde, oeuvre d’intelligence, répond 4 une finalité; Dieu crée 
avec une intention. Nous pouvons donc, et nous devons, chercher dans la 
nature, dans les tendances naturelles de l’homme, la raison qui les explique 
et le devoir qui en découle.””—Ibidem, p. 10. 

*““No one can fail to see that children are incapable of providing wholly 


for themselves, even in matters pertaining to their natural state, and much 
less in those pertaining to the supernatural, but require for many years to 
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There is, moreover, ample internal evidence for 
this educative purpose of the family. Just as the fusion 
of male and female elements is necessary to the birth 
of the child, so the co-operation of masculine and 
feminine influences is normally indispensable to its 
proper intellectual and moral formation. Male and 
female do not differ merely in those physical organs 
the combination of which naturally leads to genera- 
tion ; they also differ radically in their psychological 
make-up. What is the reason for this psychological 
differentiation of the sexes, if not that Nature intends 
the effect of their physical union to be completed by 
the fusion of their psychological characteristics in the 
spiritual formation of their children ? 

It follows, therefore, that relationship between the 
sexes must be directed and regulated primarily with a 
view to this twofold purpose of Nature, procreation 
and education, and that since it is of fundamental 
importance to the race as a whole, no considerations 
of a private order can be allowed to interfere with its 
proper attainment. In the words of the abbé Leclercq, 
“enfant régle la famille.”1 Now, though a temporary 
association of the parents suffices for the birth of 
children, clearly something much more stable and 
permanent is normally and naturally required for 
their proper formation. Merely from the natural 
point of view, the rearing of the average family 
demands the devoted care and attention of both 
parents throughout the greater part of their married 
life ; and even when this essential work is done, their 
continued union is morally necessary as a hub and 
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be helped, instructed and educated by others. Now it is certain that both 
by the law of nature and of God, this right and duty of educating their 
offspring belongs in the first place to those who began the work of nature 
by giving them birth, and they are indeed forbidden to leave this work 
unfinished and so expose it to certain ruin. But in matrimony provision 
has been made in the best possible way for this education of children that 
is so necessary, for, since the parents are bound together by an indissoluble 
bond, the care and mutual help of each is always at hand.’’—Encyclical, 
Casti Connubdii, C.T.S., p. 9. 
1 Op. cit., vol. III, p. 12. 
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centre of the traditions which they have passed on to 
their children. 

Nature, therefore, must be said to demand, in the 
interests of the children who are the raison d’étre of 
marriage and the family, that the marriage bond be 
enduring and the family a stable institution undis- 
turbed by the vagaries of passion and the vicissitudes 
of fortune. That, clearly, is the explanation of the 
deep-rooted instinct of parental love which attaches 
the normal father and mother to the fruit of their 
union. And that, equally clearly, is the reason why 
male and female are drawn together by forces more 
lasting than mere carnal attraction. Nature has made 
them psychologically as well as physically comple- 
mentary, because she means their union to rest on a 
more enduring basis than the mere pleasure of carnal 
intercourse ; because she intends their lives to be 
welded together as component parts of a greater 
entity ; because she requires them to be two in one flesh, 
not only in the physical sense common to the animal 
creation, but also in the spiritual sense proper to man. 

A further indication of the natural permanence of 
the bond between husband and wife is to be found in 
the secondary purpose of marriage, namely, that duty 
of mutual aid and support which results from their union 
as physical and, at least in the order of nature, 
psychological complementaries. The proper attain- 
ment of this purpose requires a sense of security which 
only a permanent bond can ensure. Nor is it enough 
that they should intend a life-long union. If they are 
to undertake the solemn obligations of the married 
state with that degree of prudence and circum- 
spection and that readiness to submerge self without 
which their great adventure can be little more than a 
gamble, they must realize beforehand that, inde- 
pendently of their present intention or future inclina- 
tion, marriage is a life-long union, indissoluble by any 
human power or for any cause excepting death. 
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In fact, the mere existence of divorce as a legal 
institution is not only a threat to security, but also a 
factor which of its nature increases and intensifies the 
causes of disunion. Trivial incidents and momentary 
estrangements which otherwise would pass almost 
unnoticed, acquire a new significance. Magnified out 
of all proportion by the ever latent sense of self- 
interest, such incidents become a hard core round 
which other individually negligible events crystallize, 
to serve one day as justification for the final and 
complete rupture. Remove the lure of possible 
divorce, and, as the experience of the vast majority 
of married couples has proved, particularly during 
those long ages when divorce was non-existent, these 
minor crises will be settled as they come, either by 
the superior force of love, or because the partners 
realize the necessity of making the best of a bad job 
and sinking their differences in the interests of a 
greater good. In the words of Lord Stowell, quoted 
by Lord Cranworth at the passing of the Divorce Bill 
of 1857, “the knowledge that persons united in 
marriage must continue husband and wife, often 
made them good husbands and wives ; necessity was 
a powerful master in teaching the duties it imposed.”? 

We do not claim that a legal institution is neces- 
sarily wrong when it is followed by abuse ; only that 
it is wrong when it is naturally productive of abuse. 
And that is true of divorce. “La possibilité du 
changement y pousse,” said the philosopher Auguste 
Comte. And Planiol, great French jurist and advocate 
of divorce, was drawn to the same conclusion : “De 
plus en plus on constate un phénoméne facheux : la 
seule possibilité du divorce désunit beaucoup de 
ménages qui sans elle resteraient unis ou tout au 


1 Lord Merrivale, Marriage and Divorce, p. 38. Merrivale quotes Mr. 
Justice Bargrave Deane as declaring, after thirty years of experience : “I 
think it is a misfortune that divorce laws were ever passed. The existence 
of divorce makes people think less of the marriage tie. (They) take the 
risk . . . because they think they can get rid of it afterwards.’’—Ibidem, 
P-44- 
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moins résignés ; elle fait Voffice d’une cheminée 
d’appel qui crée un courant factice. Enfin, beaucoup 
de gens se marient a la legére en se disant : ‘Si cela 
ne va pas, on divorcera.’ ”” 

These intrinsic arguments drawn from the data of 
Nature herself, that is to say, from the primordial 
ends of marriage as a natural institution, are, I think, 
proof enough that by the natural law the marriage 
bond was meant to be an enduring bond and that its 
indissolubility is at least normally required. That 
much is admitted by all serious students of natural 
ethic. But there are many who are not prepared to 
admit that these arguments prove the necessity of 
absolute indissolubility. While admitting that mar- 
riage is normally and naturally indissoluble, they 
contend, nevertheless, that extreme cases can arise 
in which the breakdown is so complete that main- 
tenance of the bond can no longer serve the ends of 
marriage, and in which, therefore, divorce cannot 
fairly be denied merely on the ground of natural 
morality. In other words, they claim that as far as 
the natural law is concerned, when the primordial 
purposes of marriage can no longer be obtained, the 
individual’s right to happiness must be said to prevail. 

It is a plausible contention, but one which, on closer 
examination, will be found to beg the question. In 
what, after all, does the individual’s right to happiness 
consist? It consists in the right to seek happiness 
within the framework of those institutions which are 
indispensable to the development of the race as a 
whole. The happiness which the individual seeks from 
marriage must therefore be conditioned and limited 
by the essential requisites of the family institution. He 
is to be pitied if he fails to find the happiness which he 
hoped to experience in the married state, but his 
failure does not thereupon entitle him to tamper with 
the laws of an institution planned by Nature for a 


1 Traité élémentairve de droit civil, vol. I, p. 364. 
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greater end than his personal happiness. If, therefore, 
the purpose of marriage can only be adequately 
obtained for mankind as a whole by an absolutely 
indissoluble bond, no individual can be said to have 
a right to seek his personal happiness by way of 
divorce, and no human authority has the power to 
grant it.? 

Now—and this is the important point—it can be 
proved from the general experience of mankind that 
the only way in which the stability and security 
essential to marriage can be ensured, is by maintaining 
the bond absolutely indissoluble and ruling out divorce 
altogether, even divorce limited by circumspect legis- 
lation to cases of extreme hardship. Hard cases, in 
which continued cohabitation between the spouses 
has become virtually impossible, may justify legal 
separation a mensa et thoro, though even that is regret- 
table ; but they can never justify man-made divorce, 
because age-long experience has shown conclusively 
that to make the bond of marriage dissoluble at all is to make 
it fragile, and that is beyond the competence of any 
and every purely human authority. 

It might not be so, if divorce could be kept within 
very limited bounds, but, owing to the strength of the 
forces unleashed, it demonstrably can’t. Nature legis- 
lates for practice, not for idealist theory, and the 
history of every civilized nation that ever resorted to 
divorce legislation has shown and continues to show 
that carefully restricted divorce is a practical im- 
possibility. The Mosaic code began by tolerating 
divorce “for some uncleanness”’, a mysterious phrase, 


1“‘La question essentielle n’est pas de savoir si tous les individus, 
numériquement comptés, trouveront leur bonheur dans le mariage in- 
dissoluble, mais si le mariage indissoluble est la forme de mariage la plus 
favorable a l’institution familiale.’’-—Leclercq, op. cit., vol. III, p. 113. 
The Minority Report of the Gorell Commission puts the same point from 
the legislator’s point of view : ‘‘The real question at issue is the alternative 
between the narrow expediency of trying to make the lot of certain parties 
concerned easier and happier, and the wider expediency of strengthening 
the family life against influences which are threatening it.’’—Minority 
Report, p. 187. 
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but certainly restricted in extension ; and yet, by the 
time of our Lord, the school of Hillel had stretched it 
to cover almost any and every excuse. It was the same 
with ancient Rome. There, writes Dean Farrar, 
“family life had once been a sacred thing and for five 
hundred and twenty years divorce had been unknown ; 
but under the Empire marriage had come to be re- 
garded with disfavour and disdain. ‘Women,’ as 
Seneca says, ‘married in order to be divorced and 
were divorced in order to marry, and noble Roman 
matrons counted the years not by the consuls but by 
discarded and discarding husbands.’ ’’! 

After a thousand years of comparative immunity 
from this scourge, the sometime Christian nations of 
the West have renewed the experiment, and with the 
same tragic result. ‘The French experience is described 
by Planiol, himself an advocate of legalized divorce, 
as follows : ‘From the beginning of the law of 1884, 
whenever no real cause for divorce existed, the spouses 
conspired to create a fictitious one : they trumped up 
an adultery and brought along purchased or obliging 
witnesses. . . . Magistrates were not unaware what 
comedies were often being played before them, and 
they shut their eyes ; but barristers no longer even 
need to resort to such stratagems. One of the spouses 
has only to leave the conjugal domicile and refuse to 
return, and he thereby commits a grave injury which 
gives his partner the right to obtain divorce ; or again, 
one of them frames against the other a divorce 
petition based on false grounds, and this calumny 
authorizes the other to counterclaim in turn. The 
final stage has now been reached of giving settled 
verdicts in the divorce courts ; cases are no longer 
pleaded ; the interest of the children is invoked and 
no inquiry is made. In such conditions, to refuse 
divorce by mutual consent is nothing more than a vain 


1 Early Days of Christianity, chap. 1. 
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and pointless measure, and it would be more worthy 
of Justice and the Law to authorize it frankly.” 

In the United States of America, legally regulated 
divorce has followed the same tragic and apparently 
inevitable process. There, too, earnest but misguided 
social reformers began with a carefully circumscribed 
measure intended to remedy only genuine cases of 
extreme hardship. Nowadays, apart from South 
Carolina where there is no divorce law, practically all 
the states admit adultery, cruelty, abandonment, 
habitual drunkenness, and imprisonment on con- 
viction of felony as legal grounds for divorce. And, as 
in France, these laws are applied with a looseness and 
a flippancy that has made American divorce a music- 
hall joke and Reno a byword for matrimonial laxity. 
The resulting figures are staggering in their immensity. 
According to a report issued by the Alimony Reform 
League in 1935, more than 17% of all marriages in 
the United States end in divorce and more than 35% 
in some form of separation. The record was reached 
in 1929, when 201,468 divorce decrees were granted 
in a single year. On an average, a marriage is con- 
tracted every 30 seconds, and a divorce is granted 
every 3 minutes ; and more than 100,000 children are 
annually affected through the divorce of their parents. 

In England, partly owing to our traditional con- 
servatism and partly because until recently our legis- 
lators paid lip service at least to Christian ideals, the 
harmful effects of judicial divorce, first introduced by 
the Act of 1857, have been less marked. But the same 
inevitable process of deterioration has been evident all 
along. The restriction of grounds for action to the 
single cause of adultery and the prohibitive cost of 
proceedings at the High Court for a long time kept the 
figures down to a modest level. Thus, in 1913, only 
827 decrees were granted in the whole of Great 


1 Traité élémentairve de droit civil, vol. 1, p. 368. 
2 As summarized in the Sunday Times, 7 April, 1935. 
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Britain. But with the introduction of Poor Persons’ 
Procedure after the War, the figure jumped to 3030, 
and climbed steadily, though still under the handicap 
of limited grounds, to 4382 decrees in 1932. Mean- 
while, stimulated by the glaring fact that collusion, 
trumped-up evidence and summary court procedure 
were reducing the legal restriction to a scandalous 
farce (as must always happen), the usual clamour for 
an extension of the grounds of divorce arose. The 
Majority Report of the Royal Commission, set up in 
1909 under the chairmanship of Lord Gorell, gave 
further strength to the movement ;! and now at last, 
in 1937, the government, accepting the logical conse- 
quence of its own false premises, has capitulated to 
Mr. A. P. Herbert and made his “‘ Matrimonial Causes 
Bill” the law of the land. 

It is evident, therefore, that unless there is a 
revulsion of popular feeling, we must expect a sharp 
rise in the annual figure of divorce decrees and a new 
high level proportionate to that of other countries to 
whose legal standards of morality we have now 
officially conformed. Moreover, in view of the greatly 
increased opportunities for collusion and bogus 
evidence, it can only be a question of time before the 
new restrictions go the way of the old, discredited by 
constant evasion, until they are finally howled down 
as “un-English”’ and “undemocratic” and replaced by 
a system of free divorce, or, in other words, legalized 
concubinage. In our own times, we shall have seen 
the fulfilment of Leo XIII’s prophetic warning. “Once 
divorce has been allowed,” he wrote in 1880, “there 
will be no sufficient means of keeping it in check 
within any definite bounds. Great is the force of 
example, greater still that of lust; and with such 
incitements it cannot but happen that divorce and its 
consequent unleashing of the passions should spread 





1Cf. art : The New Divorce Bill, by E. J. Mahoney, D.D., in the CLERGY 
Review, vol. VII, 1934, p. 1 ff. 
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daily and assail the souls of many like a contagious 
disease or a river bursting its banks and flooding the 
land.”’} 

Nothing further than this brief summary of ancient 
and modern experience is necessary to prove our 
contention that limited divorce is a practical im- 
possibility, and that only by keeping the bond of 
marriage absolutely indissoluble can the essential 
stability of family life be maintained. If that be 
granted, then it follows that by the law of Nature 
herself marriage is absolutely and permanently indis- 
soluble, in the sense that, once it has been validly 
contracted, no merely human authority can break the 
bond or set man and wife completely asunder.? 

The arguments brought against this strong case 
are in the main sentimental rather than rational, since 
they leave out of count the law of Nature, which is 
the law of reason, and appeal simply to our sense of 
pity. The chief argument is called “‘facing the facts”. 
We are told that it is our duty, in these days of wider 
tolerance and appreciation of the other fellow’s point 
of view, to shake off the shackles of arid dogma and 
face up to the hard facts of modern life. In the pitiful 
cases summarized for our benefit, the marriage, it is 
pointed out, is broken beyond repair. Officially to 
pretend that it is not, is to multiply rather than 
diminish the resultant evils. If we suggest that some 
relief can be found in separation, we are met by the 
retort that separation is a palliative rather than a 
remedy, because it leaves the cause of the trouble 
untouched. It may put an end to private bickering 
in the home, but it replaces it, as often as not, by 





1 Encyclical : Arcanum divinae sapientiae, 10 February, 1880. 

2“‘And if this stability seems open to exception, however rare the 
exception may be, as in the case of certain natural marriages, or amongst 
Christians in the case of those marriages which, though valid, have not 
been consummated, that exception does not depend on the will of men, 
nor on that of any merely human power, but on divine law, of which the 
only guardian and interpreter is the Church of Christ.”—Encyclical : 
Castt Connubii, C.T.S., p. 17. 
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public scandals. The cause of the evil is the marriage 
bond, and the only way of restoring peace in the home 
and order in social life is to dissolve the bond alto- 
gether and so enable the alienated partners to build 
up their broken life anew by a fresh marriage. 

This objection of our opponents might have point 
if we were advocates of separation, as they are advo- 
cates of divorce ; but we are not. No one denies that 
divorce solves the problem of disunion satisfactorily 
for the individuals concerned. No one claims that 
separation is anything but an unsatisfactory make- 
shift. What we claim is that, from the point of view of 
the community—which, in this matter, is the point of 
view of the natural law—it is a lesser evil than divorce 
and can be tolerated in extreme cases because, unlike 
divorce, it does not constitute a serious threat to the 
stability and security of marriage in general. To 
object that it is only a palliative is hardly relevant, 
when it is precisely its inherent unattractiveness as a 
palliative that makes it safe and therefore tolerable. 

Moreover, palliation is the limit of human com- 
petence in this matter. The Law may well be expected 
to mitigate as far as possible the misery of those whose 
marriage has failed, but it would default in its essential 
function if it provided for the exceptional! case to the 
detriment of the community. The unhappy partners 
may be deserving of sympathy, but they have no claim 
to be regarded as the helpless victims of superior 
forces. They are responsible beings who have freely 
entered upon their present union with a full knowledge 
of all that it implies, and the Law is merciful rather 
than strict when, as a concession to the innocent party 


1“Forty-five millions of population—a figure to which we seem to be 
steadily advancing—would mean English households numbering some 
nine millions ; and it is for these millions of households with their member- 
ship of fathers and mothers and children, that the safeguards of marriage 
must be upheld. The fact of marriage is their foundation and it is hard to 
think that in any large proportion of them divorce can be regarded other- 
wise than with concern, if not loathing.” —Merrivale, Marriage and Divorce, 
Pp. Io. 
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or in the interests of peace, it relieves them of the 
obligation of life in common. To ask more is to forget 
that the marriage bond is a matter of public as well 
as private interest, and that the stability and good 
order of the community, which is the primary object 
of Law, is inseparably linked with the stability of 
family life. A law which offers to dissolve marriage 
when the partners find it or make it a failure, and so 
undermines its general stability, stands convicted of 
preferring a private interest to the common good and 
by that very fact ceases to be a just law, or even a law 
at all.! 

Moreover, however satisfactory divorce may be to 
the individual, sociologically it has proved a remedy 
worse than the disease it pretends to cure. Experience 
has shown how little foundation there was for the 
claim of its early advocates that it would moralize 
marriage, and that once the accumulated stock of 
unhappy marriages had been liquidated, the annual 
total of divorce decrees would drop to a moderate and 
almost stationary figure. The truth is that the modern 
multiplicity of hard cases is largely due to the moral 
and psychological effect of providing legal facilities for 
divorce. Far from remedying the ills of family life, it 
has contributed more than anything else to the present 
break-up of the home. Admittedly there would be 
hard cases, even were there no divorce; but the 
increased circumspection that attaches to marriage of 








1This tendency to think in terms of the individual, in a matter of 
primarily communal interest, is characteristic of divorce advocates. For 
example, at the recent Anglican Church Assembly (as reported in the 
Daily Telegraph of 19 November, 1937), the Proctor of the Convocation of 
Exeter, the Rev. R. J. E. Boggis, pleaded as follows : ‘‘A married man falls 
in love with some other woman and goes off with her, and they live in all 
respects as man and wife. The compact which had been made is thereby 
broken—practically it exists no more ; theoretically the wife is still bound. 
Surely she is justified if she seeks formal recognition of the fact that the 
compact no longer exists in fact.”” Apparently, the State must be guided, 
not by the natural moral law, but by the facts of the case. In other words, 
when men act immorally, society must save its face by re-arranging the 
law so as to make their acts legally moral. A similar line of argument could 
be used in support of legalized bigamy, legalized concubinage and legalized 
prostitution | 
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known indissolubility would be a powerful factor in 
diminishing their number. This country lived a 
thousand years and more under a regime of absolute 
indissolubility, and it was the heyday of family life. 
Certainly there is no evidence that the English homes 
of those days groaned under an insupportable yoke. 

Indeed the tragic results of divorce legislation are 
nowadays so evident that even its advocates no longer 
seriously contest them. If, therefore, they fail to draw 
the patent conclusion, it can only be because in reality 
they have already accepted, as their fundamental 
principle, the right of all men and women to continue 
their sex life independently of its social repercussions. 
Why, they ask, should an innocent person who ha‘ 
chosen marriage as a vocation, be deprived of the 
right to live in that state merely because of a defaulting 
partner ? Nuptias consensus non concubitus facit. Marriage 
is a contract, and as such can only bind by the will of 
the parties and for as long as its object is mutually 
respected. To prolong the bond in theory, when it has 
already been broken in fact, is an infringement of 
man’s inalienable and inviolable liberty. 

The strength and the weakness of this argument 
lie in the fact that its premises are a misleading under- 
statement. Marriage is undoubtedly a reciprocal 
consensual contract, demanding freedom in the 
partners to it; but that is only half the truth. In 
the words of Lord Penzance, the judge appointed to 
apply the new Divorce Bill of 1857, “marriage is an 
institution. It confers status upon the parties and upon 
the children to issue from it. Though entered upon by 
individuals, it has a public character. It is the basis 
upon which the framework of society is built, and as 
such is subject in all countries to general laws which 





1“‘Au fond c’est ce principe, tant6t avoué, tantét recouvert de fleurs des- 
tinées 4 en cacher la brutalité,qui inspire toute la thése, principe naturaliste 
_ nous retrouvons tout le long de cette étude et auquel on s’obstine a 
onner un caractére absolu, comme s’il ne devait pas lui aussi se coordonner 
au bien social.’’"—Bureau, L’indiscipline des moeurs, p. 410. 
Vol. xiv = 
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dictate and control its obligations and incidents, in- 
dependently of the volition of those who enter upon 
it.” The objection from human liberty is therefore 
amply met by distinguishing, as Pius XI does in his 
famous encyclical on ‘“‘Christian Marriage’, between 
the setting up of marriage (matrimonium in fiert), and 
the state of marriage (matrimonium in esse). In entering 
the married state, both partners are assured of com- 
plete freedom ; but there their freedom ends. The 
essential conditions of the married state itself are pre- 
determined by a higher law, which they must respect 
if they are to marry validly, and by which they must 
henceforth abide, whether they like it or not.? 

To sum up: All that we can learn from a con- 
sideration of the primary end of marriage (the pro- 
creation and education of children), is that, by the 
law of Nature, intimate association between the sexes 
must be restricted to the married state, and that the 
married state must be stable. From its secondary 
purpose (mutual support), we can argue further to the 
desirability or even to the normal necessity of an 
absolutely indissoluble bond, but no more than that. 
To prove the indispensable necessity of such a bond, we 
must look beyond the intrinsic requirements of 
marriage considered in itself, and appeal to the nature 
of man in general as revealed in the record of human 
experience. From that record it is clear that only by 
withdrawing the marriage bond altogether from the 
competence of the human legislator, can the law of 
Nature maintain the stability and security essential to 
family life. Owing to the violence of the human 


1 Mordaunt v Mordaunt, L.R.P. & M., 109 ; quoted in Merrivale, op 
cit., p. 10. 

The free act of the will by which each party hands over and accepts 
those rights which are proper to the state of marriage, is so necessary to the 
constitution of true marriage, that it cannot be supplied by any human 
power. This freedom, however, concerns only the question whether the 
contracting parties really wish to enter upon matrimony, or to marry this 
particular person ; whereas the nature of matrimony is entirely independent 
of the free will of man, so that once a person has contracted matrimony, he 
is thereby subject to its divinely made laws and essential properties.”— 
Encyclical : Casti Connubii, C.T.S., p. 3. 
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passions set in play, a humanly dissoluble bond must 
always be a fragile bond. But Nature must be 
presumed to give whatever sanction is necessary to 
the maintenance of so primordial an institution in its 
essential character ; and therefore we conclude that 
man-made divorce is necessarily and absolutely for- 
bidden by the natural law itself. God may intervene, 
directly or indirectly, because He is Lord of Nature 
and His interventions are part of that order which He 
Himself pre-ordained ; but never man. 

We are sometimes told that as long as we are left 
free to follow our own view of marriage, we have no 
right to refuse others the liberty to follow theirs, or to 
object when the State grants them facilities to do so. 
That, unfortunately, is the official attitude today of 
many non-catholic sects and the private attitude of not 
a few Catholics ; and yet nothing could be further 
from the truth. We have as much right to object to 
legalized divorce, as we have to object to legalized 
murder, legalized theft, or any other legalized im- 
moralities which seriously affect the community as a 
whole. In fact it is our solemn duty. Divorce, as 
Cardinal Bourne emphasized, “‘is a matter which vitally 
concerns the future and well-being of the whole 
country. We Catholics must never forget—we must 
never allow others to forget—that we, as Catholics, 
form an integral and essential part of the nation. We 
have the most sacred duty to protest in the name of our 
tradition, in the name of the whole nation, against 
any violation of moral principles.’’+ 

L. L. McReavy. 


1 The Tablet, 30 October, 1920, p. 585. 





SOME LETTERS OF 
TERESA HIGGINSON 


i a slender book of about eighty pages a further 
selection of Teresa Higginson’s letters has been 
made public.1 Apart from a few unclassified extracts 
at the end, the letters deal with two subjects, Pur- 
gatory and the Passion. They describe, from direct 
revelation and from Teresa’s own purifying and 
expiatory sufferings, the nature of Purgatory and of 
the Passion. 

The letters on Purgatory contain many sound 
theological statements ; for instance, that the par- 
ticular judgment is instantaneous, that the case and 
sentence are revealed by Christ internally to the soul, 
that the souls long for Heaven but are perfectly 
patient and have joy amidst their sufferings. In the 
first letter Teresa is found in agreement with St. 
Thomas and Suarez and the majority of theologians 
but against St. Bonaventure and the minority when 
she says that it is only the punishment of sin which is 
remitted in Purgatory ; if any guilt of venial sin 
remains at death, it is forgiven in the first moment of 
eternity because of the act of perfect charity which 
the soul then makes. But in subsequent letters she 
gives a different opinion, that the guilt of sin is re- 
mitted by the last act of the dying man ; he is never 
so unconscious that he cannot make this act. This 
is, at the least, a most unusual view. But it is by no 
means the only paradox that encounters the reader of 
these letters. ‘There is, for example, the statement, 
more than once repeated, that the soul, having seen 
itself in God immediately after death, forgets itself 
for ever ; to which is added that it forgets also the 
reasons why it suffers, for if it beheld them, it would 
be driven to despair! Then there is the use of the 
image of the veil or shade to describe the nature of 


1 Letters of Teresa Higginson. Sands & Co. 2s. 6d. 
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Purgatory. ‘The soul’s imperfections are as a veil, 
hiding the light of God. This seems to be an undue 
transference to Purgatory of an earthly mystical 
experience ; for she calls it also a fog or mist. It 
certainly does not describe the cleansing fire. If one 
might offer a brief criticism of this group of letters, it 
is that what little they add to the dogmatic manuals 
is in conflict with the common opinion of theolo- 
gians.} 

The letters on the Passion are more important 
from the theological point of view. They claim to 
reveal the essential characteristic of Christ’s suffer- 
ings. The revelation was made to Teresa by rapid 
stages during three years (1879-1882). The editor 
remarks that it is a favour which God did not vouch- 
safe to the well-known mystic of the Passion, B. 
Angela of Foligno ; she was not led beyond the stage 
reached by Teresa in February 1880. 

Teresa gives the fullest account of the revelation 
in a letter written to Fr. Powell in April 1882. He 
had asked her to describe to him the Passion, as she 
had done a year previously. I will quote or para- 
phrase all its relevant parts. She begins by saying 
that she writes under obedience something of that 
which it pleased Our Lord to show her concerning 
the excessive sufferings of His holy soul. But really 
she feels that she cannot say anything, for “they are 
too deep to express and too excessive for us to 
understand’. 


Of course we know that all the atrocities and outrages, 
all the tortures and agonies He endured in His adorable 
Body, were but a faint shadow of what was being effected 
in the powers of His holy soul, and yet these bodily sufferings 
were so great that it is not given to the mind of man to 
comprehend. ... It was in His adorable soul that Jesus 

1 Since this essay is purely theological, I leave out of consideration those 


letters which describe Teresa’s own Purgatorial sufferings. They would 
need to be considered in the whole framework of her mystical states. 
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endured a torture equal to the eternal punishment due to 
each separate mortal sin and the exact suffering and torment 
appointed for each peculiar mortal sin; I mean each 
different kind of sin has a special punishment, and He 
endured each and all collectively. 

We often witness the effect produced by the meeting 
of bodies of different natures, see the explosion caused by 
the meeting of two gases of opposite natures. ... But 
are they as opposite as Infinite Holiness and Purity is to 
mortal sin? Think then how the Soul and Heart of Jesus 
the Man-God was torn asunder. What a rending of His 
whole being took place when He clothed Himself with the 
iniquities of the whole world. . . . 

Think of the terror felt by the soul that departs this 
life in mortal sin as it stands before the all pure God to be 
judged. Oh what a terror filled the soul of Jesus as He 
took upon Himself the sins of the whole world, and not only 
stood before but was actually drawn into the infinite purity 
and infinite justice of His eternal Father. His under- 
standing comprehended God in the very essence, knew 
His infinite purity, dread holiness and strict justice on one 
hand, and He saw sin as He only can see it in all its infamous 
malice on the other and knew that He must pay to the last 
farthing. He knew the hatred the adorable Trinity have 
(sic) for sin and read its punishment in God. He knew the 
base ingratitude of sinners and the cowardice of His friends. 
He saw the whole of hell let loose against Him. But what 
are all these? They are as nothing beside the suffering 
inflicted by the impress of the Finger of God’s justice upon 
Him, for He writhed in agony of soul beneath its touch. 
He was drawn into the divine justice ; all the weight of 
His wrath was upon Him ; the flood-gates of heaven were 
opened and the fountains of the great deep broken up, and 
the torrent of God’s vengeance rushed in upon Him, His 
thunderbolts were hurled against Him. .. . 


Christ, then, suffered from men the physical 
agonies which the Gospels record. He suffered also 
directly from the demons, for hell was let loose upon 
Him. But these things were not His essential suffer- 
ing. That consisted in His standing, clothed with 
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our sins, in the light of God’s justice and receiving 
from God the punishment due to sinners. This 
punishment was the exact punishment of every single 
sin ; which would naturally seem to mean the pain 
of loss and the pain of sense of the damned. But in 
Our Lord’s case, as she says, there could be no actual 
loss of God. At one time she had imagined that the 
Father and the Holy Ghost abandoned Christ in 
His dereliction ; but Our Lord had taught her that 
this could not be so. The unity in the Trinity was 
inseparable and the Incarnation could not be broken. 
Therefore the pain of Christ’s soul was due, not to 
an actual loss of God, but to His standing, clothed as 
a sinner, in the blinding light of God’s purity and 
justice. In the letter which I have quoted she does 
not mention any movement of despair in Christ. 
But in other letters, writing of her own sufferings, by 
which she shared in Christ’s agony and, so to say, 
reproduced His states, she speaks of temptations to 
cowardice and despair. ‘Such a calm deep agony 
of despair,” she writes on September 20, 1887, a 
month before her mystical marriage, “came upon me 
that I think it is the feeling of the lost.” The editor 
remarks that this sentence strikes a new note which 
henceforth becomes more accentuated until the end 
of her life. 

A student of theology naturally turns a very 
critical mind on these supposed revelations. He 
recognizes at once that the doctrine put forward is 
not new. Bossuet and Bourdaloue preached in this 
strain. The very expressions of Bossuet are on the 
pen of Teresa Higginson, as the following quotations 
will show. “He had to hurl all His thunderbolts 
against His Son ; as He had imputed to Him all our 
sins He had also to wreak on Him His just vengeance.” 
“Divine Justice looks at his Son with flaming eyes, 
with a glance darting fire . . . He looks on Him as 
a sinner and strides against Him with all the adjuncts 
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of Justice divine.” “I see a vengeful God who 
exacts from His Son the whole debt that is due.” 
“The blessed soul of our Saviour trembles with the 
fear of God’s wrath, and when it would fain seek 
refuge in the arms of its Father, it sees His face averted 
and itself abandoned and delivered over bound hand 
and foot as a prey to the fury of outraged divine 
Justice.” This Justice of the Father was as a storm 
“bursting over the Son of God and gradually dying 
down as the pent-up energy is dispersed in the 
flood”’.1 
Before Bossuet the Reformers put forward very 
similar teaching. Thus Luther wrote: “All the 
prophets have seen this, that Christ was to be the 
greatest robber, homicide, thief, blasphemer, etc. 
Not because He Himself committed these sins, 
but because we have committed them and He has 
taken them up into His own body, to make satisfaction 
for them by His blood.” And again: ‘(Christ) 
really and truly offered Himself to the Father for 
eternal damnation on our behalf. His human nature 
behaved as if He were a man to be eternally con- 
demned to hell.”’ Calvin, on his part, said that Christ 
experienced “all the signs of an angry and punishing 
God”’, and that He “has taken upon Himself and paid 
the penalty which by the just judgment of God 
threatened all sinners’’.” 
It is a harsh and penal explanation of the Passion. 
St. Thomas anticipated it, to reject it. St. Robert 
Bellarmine and Suarez knew it as the contemporary 
teaching of the Protestants. They meet it point by 
point. Later theologians follow these masters of 
their science ; they deplore what they charitably 
call the “rhetorical exaggeration” of Bossuet and 


1 Quoted from Riviére, The Doctrine of the Atonement (English trans. 
by Cappadelta), Vol. I, pp. 9, 10. 

2cf. Rashdall, The Idea of Atonement (Lect.vii), who remarks that 
Calvin’s strong phrase about Christ’s punishment was somewhat toned 
down in later editions of the Institutes. 
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Bourdaloue, while pointing out that it rests on a 
completely false idea. 

St. Thomas explains God the Father’s part in the 
Passion as threefold. ‘‘Firstly, because by His eternal 
will He preordained the Passion for the liberation of 
mankind, according to the words of Isaias (liii, 6) : 
‘The Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us all’ ; 
and again : “Ihe Lord was pleased to bruise him in 
infirmity’. Secondly, in that, by the infusion of 
charity, He inspired Him with the will to suffer for 
us; hence, in ‘the same passage, we read : ‘He was 
offered because it was His own will’. Thirdly, by 
not protecting Him from the Passion, but abandoning 
Him to His persecutors; hence we read (Matt. 
xxvii, 46): ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?’, meaning that He had left Him to the 
power of His persecutors.””! 

Suarez confirms St. Thomas. He says that it 
must not be supposed that Christ was directly 
afflicted by God ; or that in some special and miracu- 
lous way He was made to endure unusual sufferings. 
For such direct or miraculous trial is not in keeping 
with the goodness of God, nor has it any foundation 
in Scripture or Tradition. The text of Isaias (liii, 
4): “We have thought him . . . as one struck by 
God and afflicted” is to be understood of His death 
and scourging, and as expressing a permissive act on 
God’s part. The same is true of the text of St. 
Paul (Rom. viii, 32) : ““He spared not even his own 
Son.” Our Lord’s own words that He only needed 
to ask His Father and He would receive more than 
twelve legions of angels prove that He felt no sense of 
the Father’s anger. Suarez adds that there is again 
no warrant in Scripture or Tradition for the view 
that God allowed the devil directly to harass Our 
Lord.? 


1 Summa Theologica, III, q. 47, a 
* De Incarnatione, Disp. xx Xin "Sect. I, 
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We are familiar with the teaching that by Christ’s 
death the anger of God was appeased and a recon- 
ciliation effected between man and his Maker. It 
is true, but we must not exaggerate its import. God 
did indeed insist that the order of justice, which had 
been outraged, should be restored. But justice alone 
did not rule the scheme of Redemption. It was love 
that predominated. God so loved man as to give His 
only begotten Son. The Son so loved man as to 
give His life for His brethren. While God was angry 
with us, yet He did not cease to love us, even to the 
extent of sending His Son. In no sense was He angry 
with His Son; for the Son had done nothing to 
deserve His anger. The Son’s substitution for us 
does not mean that He became actually a sinner, or 
the direct object of the Father’s wrath. 

It is because they have a false idea of the penal 
character of the Redemption that men have been led 


to postulate an angry God punishing Christ. They - 


imagine that somehow Christ was literally clothed 
with our sins ; that He became, so to say, the universal 
sinner. Then they overstress the penal side of sin, 
the reatus poenae, forgetting, or deliberately excluding, 
the essential moral act in sin, its guilt, the reatus 
culpae. Hence they conclude that the universal 
sinner must take the universal punishment ; that is, 
he must undergo the exact punishment of every single 
sin. This punishment is hell, and primarily. the pain 
of loss ; and it is hell intensified to the degree to 
which the universal sinner would deserve it. It was 
this pain, with its accompanying movement of des- 
pair, which made Christ cry out to the Father: 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”’ 
This line of argument is not acceptable to Catholic 
theology. With regard to it Suarez lays down the 
principle which we have already met, that we must 
not invent sufferings of Christ which have no warrant 
in Scripture and Tradition. He says that the 
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Sacred Scripture attributes our Redemption only to 
the blood and death of Christ ; it is wrong to think 
that the pains, passion, and death which the Scripture 
reports are not sufficient to redeem us. Neither the 
text of Isaias, which says that the discipline of our 
peace was upon Christ nor the dogmatic principle 
which affirms that He paid a condign penalty for us 
requires that He should have undergone formally 
and in specie the precise pain for which He satisfied. 
The truth is that He suffered the pains of this life in 
order to satisfy for the pains of the next. The value 
of His satisfaction must be estimated not by the 
identity of His pain but by its proportion ; not by 
its mere amount and intensity, but by the dignity of 
His person and the perfection of His charity. It is 
the teaching of St. Thomas, and it is obviously true 
that the least suffering of Christ would have sufficed 
to redeem mankind from all sin. Actually Our 
Lord was not content to offer, nor God the Father to 
accept, the minimum of suffering. But this does not 
mean that He undertook the absolute maximum. 

St. Thomas and Suarez and the schola theologorum 
who learn from them teach that He suffered only 
those kinds of sufferings which could be inflicted by 
human power and malice. As we have said, He 
did not suffer the pains of the damned. Right 
through the Passion He continued to enjoy in the 
higher region of His soul the direct vision of God. 
It is impossible that He should at the same time have 
suffered the pains of Hell. But among human 
sufferers He was the greatest. He had, then, a 
relative maximum of suffering, in that He suffered 
more, both in the range and in the intensity of His 
sufferings, than any other man has experienced in 
this life. He suffered more extensively than others in 
that He took to Himself every kind of infliction which 
a man can endure from his fellow men. Thus He 
1 Suarez, op. cit., Sect. II. 5. 
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suffered in every human good, in all His senses, 
from men of every type, rich and poor, friend and 
foe, Jew and Gentile. He felt His torments more 
intensely than other men could have felt them. He 
had an exquisite sensibility to bodily pain, for His 
human nature was the most finely formed that earth 
has known. Moreover it was His will, when He 
freely undertook the Passion, to establish a proportion 
between the quantity of His pain and the greatness of 
the advantages which were to accrue to men. But it 
was in His soul that He suffered most. An extremity 
of anguish came upon Him from His apprehension 
of the evils of which He had made Himself the victim. 
Those evils were the greatest that a man could 
suffer ; and with His infused and acquired knowledge 
Christ realized their force as no other could ; and 
with His will, endowed with supreme charity, He 
felt their horror in the fullest possible measure. He 
knew fully the malice of every sin which men would 
commit ; and out of the fullness of His love for God 
and men He grieved over these sins supremely. 
He understood that His Passion would mean the 
greater damnation of numberless men who would 
reject Him. He experienced no human solace. His 
friends had abandoned him. One apostle had 
betrayed Him; another, and he the leader, had 
denied Him. The presence by the Cross of His 
sorrowing Mother and His few faithful followers 
afflicted rather than comforted Him; for He felt 
every pang which they felt. It was this multitudinous 
anguish, greater than man had ever felt, or could 
feel, which He expressed in the Garden and on the 
Cross, when He said: “My soul is sorrowful even 
unto death” ; ““My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?’”! 
1Pesch, Praelect. Dogm., IV, Prop. XXXVII; Lercher, Vol. III, 
n. 278 ss., abridging St. Thomas and Suarez. They add, following Suarez, 


that there is no semblance of truth in the supposition that Christ suffered 
the fire of Hell or pain equal to it. 
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SOME LETTERS OF TERESA HIGGINSON iar 


Many reasons can be offered why Christ who 
could have redeemed us with a single theandric act 
chose in fact to suffer so much. Suarez approves 
the explanation of Cajetan, who says that Our Lord 
underwent all kinds of sufferings in order that He 
might deify them all and make them acceptable to 
men for His sake, and that He might teach men to 
despise all human comfort and to fear nothing that 
their fellow-men can inflict. One might add that 
He meant to set before them a powerful motive to 
draw their love ; and also to teach them in a striking 
way which they could easily understand how much 
God hates sin. 

These reasons all concern the direct good of men. 
Behind them there is a deeper reason, which provides 
what Pohle has called the key to the philosophy of 
the Atonement. It explains the true nature of 
Christ’s expiatory substitution. De la Taille sets it 
forth with his accustomed clarity and penetration. 
He writes : “From the fact that Christ was at once 
priest and victim it becomes clear in what sense He 
was, as it were, laden with our sins and visited with 
their punishment (Isaias lii, 13—liii, 12). For the priest 
who sacrifices is considered to bear the sins of the 
people, inasmuch as he intercedes with God as the 
people’s /egate. But the victim sacrificed signifies by 
its vicarious immolation the punishment due to the 
guilty ; it averts this punishment by its impetratory 
efficacy and in that way discharges it. Christ, 
therefore, went forth bearing our sins. The Father 
had not laid the burden upon Him; it would have 
been against justice to do so. It was the Son who 
burdened Himself, when, urged on by charity, He 
willed to be our priest and to give Himself as our vic- 
tim ; by this ritual offering He made Himself both 
sin-bearing and penalty-bearing. 

“Thus the. specific nature of sacrifice reconciles 
the penal or piacular character of the Passion with the 
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justice of God and the innocence of Christ. ‘That 
which was in men’s sight a punishment was in the 
sight of God a sacrifice’ (Alulphus, Expositio super 
epistolam B. Pauli Ap. ad Hebraeos, c.9). You now see 
how Christ’s substitution for the human race, which 
is necessary for vicarious satisfaction, results directly 
from His priesthood and is duly fulfilled in His sacri- 
fice ; and hence how imperative it is to adopt the 
sacrificial explanation of vicarious satisfaction, in 
order that we may not be forced into a strictly penal 
explanation.”! 

The language of Bossuet and of the letters which I 
am criticizing do give a strictly penal explanation of 
the Passion. The whole emphasis is laid on the 
victim state of Christ. His priestly character is left 
out of consideration. ‘The result is a one-sided view, 
which tries to find a material equivalent between the 
punishment due to sin and the “punishment” in- 
flicted on Our Lord. Sound Catholic theology 
knows no such material equivalence. Rather it 
finds the real value of the Passion in the act of Christ’s 
will, freely offering Himself in sacrifice for His 
brethren. Such an act had infinite worth because 
the Person who made it was God. 

Since these revelations of Teresa Higginson do 
not conform with standard Catholic theology, it 
follows that they cannot be genuine. In propounding 
the essential character of Our Lord’s sufferings 
Teresa has been the unconscious victim of her own 
imagination. ‘That Teresa’s imagination should have 
played tricks with her is not surprising. Most of the 
mystics have at some time been deceived in their sup- 
posed revelations. Benedict XIV, whose authority 
in these matters is unimpeachable, has written that 
the majority of private revelations are “‘magnis 
hallucinationibus respersae’’. 

J. GARTMELL. 


1 Mysterium Fidei, Elucid, II, n, 2, Sect.I, Theitalicsare the author's. 
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rc does not take the genius of a Beatty to realize 
all the implications of that elementary principle 
of naval tactics which asserts that the speed of the 
fleet is governed by the speed of the slowest ship in 
the fleet. But when this principle is transferred by 
analogy to other spheres of human activity it is not 
always applied with the cool level-headedness of the 
naval tactician. Indeed, there are few collective 
human enterprises which have not suffered in their 
results from the over-eager zeal of their promoters 
which has caused them to neglect some aspect of this 
important principle. As often as not, their efforts 
fail to achieve far-reaching results through a want of 
real sympathy with the more dull-witted and less 
enthusiastic. Instead of leavening the whole mass 
they succeed only in establishing a small coterie of 
fervent adherents. 

In no sphere of human activity is this more patent 
than in movements of religious reform. elo zelatus 
sum pro Domino exercituum is a dangerous motto 
without the restraining influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In the background of human history one figure 
stands out alone whose compassion for the dull- 
witted and unenthusiastic was divine as well as 
human ; who seemed, indeed, to have a special pre- 
dilection for them. And the saints filled with the 
Spirit of Jesus have always been especially attracted 
towards the arduous task of winning over the more 
backward members of his flock. 

It seems necessary to bear this in mind if the words 
of the Holy Father about the faithful singing at Mass 
are to be really effective. ‘Voices rather than instru- 
ments should be heard in Church. The voices of the 
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clergy, the choir and the congregation.” These 
words of Pius XI have met with a generous response 
among all enthusiasts for the chant, but the enthusiasm 
evoked has not always been tempered by a com- 
passionate sympathy for the unenthusiastic. 
Obviously there can be no uniform solution for 
leavening the whole mass of Christ’s faithful. The 
problem is one which will vary very considerably in 
each parish. It would be altogether unreasonable, 
for example, to expect the same results from a London 
parish with a moving congregation as could be 
obtained in a small country parish where there is a 
natural predisposition to communal activity. 


I 


I read somewhere recently that “trying to sing at 
Mass cannot be a harmful distraction for it is more 
perfect to do the Will of God even when this disturbs 
our own way of praying’. Progress in prayer, as 
everyone knows, entails an adaptability in the soul to 
the action of the Holy Spirit. The transition from 
discursive to contemplative prayer is a striking 
illustration of this, where the soul is very reluctant at 
first to step off the plank of its own thoughts and 
images into the more spiritual repose of “‘the cloud of 
unknowing”’. 

But to apply this principle to singing at 
Mass needs great discrimination if the baby is not 
to be emptied out with the bath water. Of course 
the two cases are not parallel: the transition from 
discursive to contemplative prayer applies to the 
private prayer of the individual, whereas singing at 
Mass is a corporate prayer in which the purely private 
needs of the individual are transcended in the higher 
unity of a liturgical act. But even when due allowance 
is made for this difference, and it is a big differ- 
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ence, the ordinary member of the congregation who 
may not be over-endowed with musical talent has a 
perfect right to be able to sing his prayer not only 
with a minimum of distraction, but also in a con- 
sciously prayerful way. 

This is the problem, and any claim to offer a 
wholesale solution which will cover the infinitely 
varying complexes and widely differing capacities of 
individuals would seem to be sheer presumption. 
What follows is put forward tentatively as a partial 
solution to a problem of many facets. It is the fruit 
of experience gained in a small London parish with a 
moving congregation, and not possessed of a strong 
corporate spirit. 


Ill 


First of all a few remarks must be made about the 
choir. For the choir besides fulfilling its own proper 
functions has also in this scheme the duty of encourag- 
ing and guiding the congregational voice. 

The first step then is to bring a well-trained choir 
into existence, whose singing will stimulate prayer 
and not distract from the action of the priest at the 
altar. They need not all possess outstanding voices 
since part of their formation will consist of acquiring 
a solid technique in voice production which will bring 
to maturity the natural potentialities of an ordinary 
tuneful voice. But above all, they will be formed on 
a spirit of prayer, and for this reason their training 
should be principally in the hands of the priest. 
Prayer is the beginning, middle and end of all their 
efforts,! for their purpose is not to gain the flattery of 
a listening congregation, but through their singing 





This does not mean that the choir should practise on their knees. 
Their aim is an artistic achievement of the highest merit and will involve 
an indefinite capacity for taking pains. Prayer will not substitute for 
this. But if all their natural industry is referred to God through an habit- 
ual disposition there is nothing fideistic in supposing that God besides 
crowning their efforts will also lighten the laboriousness of their task. 

Vol. xiv. . 
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to draw it nearer to God. The most perfectly trained which 
choir from which a real spirit of prayer is absent is }  preat 
liable to arouse only ephemeral emotions in the prisin 
hearts of the congregation. But a really well-trained educz 
choir firmly established in a state of prayerful depend- | Holy 
ence on God will be a powerful instrument for the the d 
conversion of souls. man 
the c 
IV begu 
only 
The conflicting emotions aroused in a person con- the 
fronted for the first time in his life with a sheet of took 
music and words would be very difficult to analyse. in hi 
Not only is he without any previous experience of cert 
singing, but he has no knowledge of music either. He I 
is, however, a man of good will, and therefore anxious som: 
to do his best in carrying out the wishes of the Holy son 
Father. He has already grasped the significance of mys 
singing at Mass for he has been attending a course of hely 
instructions on the liturgical movement in his own dur: 
parish church. At the beginning of this course the of 2 
Mass cards were handed out to the congregation.! the 
He was not asked to sing at first, but to listen to the a Si 
choir and follow as well as he could from the music on seri 
his card. He was invited to join in with the choir as qui 
he became more familiar with the melody. He 
This preliminary training of ear and eye gradually fice 
wore down a little of his native timidity. When he pri 
finally began tentatively chirping here and there he the 
was very much relieved to find that he could follow clo 
the choir without getting out of breath (he was not of alt 
an athletic disposition and had not indulged in breath- 
ing exercises since leaving school). The phrases he th 
was asked to sing were all comparatively short ones ha 
1 Leaflets were also distributed at all the Masses briefly setting forth ste 
the reasons for singing at Mass. The object of this was to awaken interest W: 
in those who did not attend the course and to sustain the interest of those 
who did. The leaflets were given away free of charge and were adorned th 


with a large question-mark on the outside. No doubt many took them out 
of sheer curiosity, 
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which he could manage fairly comfortably on one 
breath. In this way he gradually made the sur- 
prising discovery that his complete lack of musical 
education was no obstacle to the carrying out of the 
Holy Father’s wishes. He had regretfully come to 
the decision, doubtless for good reasons since he was a 
man of goodwill, that he would be unable to attend 
the congregational singing practices which had already 
begun. Consequently he realized that for him the 
only way was to familiarize himself gradually with 
the music and words during Mass. (Perhaps he 
took the Mass card home with him to look it over 
in his few spare moments, but this is not known for 
certain.) 

Before embarking on this entirely novel and 
somewhat perplexing experience, our imaginary per- 
son had been in the habit of reciting the sorrowful 
mysteries of the rosary during Mass. This practice 
helped to keep him in spirit at the foot of Calvary 
during the holy sacrifice. To relinquish this habit 
of a lifetime (he was on the seamy side of forty) for 
the nebulous experiment of singing must have involved 
a sacrifice nothing short of heroic. But the course of 
sermons on the liturgical movement had given him 
quite a new insight into the meaning of the Mass. 
He had never previously realized that the holy sacri- 
fice was essentially a concerted action between the 
priest and the congregation; that praying with 
the prayers of the Mass brought him into a much 
closer relationship with what was going on at the 
altar. 

Even this, however, was not enough to overcome 
the staggering in his heart produced by the thought of 
having to sing in public at his time of life. He under- 
stood the reasons for using his voice at Mass, but he 
was not a person much influenced by logical trains of 
thought. Some of his initial resistance had been 
partially overcome by a growing realization that he 
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was not being asked to perform an overwhelmingly 
difficult task. But what enabled him to overcome his 
natural disinclination to sing at all ? 

Since he is an imaginary person there is no harm 
in supplying an imaginary though not improbable 
answer. His previous practice of reciting the sorrow- 
ful mysteries during Mass had produced in his soul a 
genuine devotion to Our Lord’s passion, and this 
devotion we know gives us a mastery over our inclina- 
tions. 


Vv 


It will be clear from what has now been said that 
the principal object of our concern is “‘the slowest 
ship in the fleet’’, i.e. the average man of goodwill 
whose disinclination to sing at Mass does not arise 
from any wilful stubbornness, but is the fruit of a 
devotional outlook acquired in youth and faithfully 
adhered to through the passage of years. He typifies 
a great majority of adult Catholics today who for 
one reason or another, remain deaf to the clarion 
calls of Christ’s Vicar on earth. He is dull-witted, 
not in a medical sense, but mentally indisposed and 
therefore slow to imbibe new ideas ; he is unenthusi- 
astic because however glowingly the prospect of sing- 
ing his prayer is put before him, he carries within him 
a strong emotional inhibition against the whole idea. 
He must be persuasively coaxed into trying it out for 
himself, and therefore he must be given something to 
sing which even he, with all his previous inexperience, 
will be able to manage with a reasonable proficiency. 
This is absolutely necessary if his singing is to be 
a real vehicle of prayer. The obediential impulse 
which prompted his initial interest must be the har- 
binger of a joyful experience, so that his actual singing 
will lift up his heart to God. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything less 
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likely to achieve this noble end than the “‘popular” 
rendering of the “de Angelis’? Mass which is the one 
most commonly foisted on the long-suffering faithful. 
Who has not suffered from hearing this beautiful Mass 
sung with that halting breathlessness which robs it 
of every vestige of prayerfulness? Why should the 
faithful be expected to sing a Mass of this calibre 
which, apart from the “‘Gloria in Excelsis” is no mean 
test for a well-trained body of singers?! No one 
expects the congregation to reach the same standard 
as the choir, but if they cannot enjoy a prayerful 
experience in their singing, it would be better to con- 
fine all their efforts to the Credo and responses. No 
lasting good can come from a consistently unmusical 
performance of a task beyond the capacity of a body 
of people not properly trained to sing. Singing 
merely out of obedience is no doubt meritorious, 
especially when it becomes what St. Thérése described 
as une oraison de souffrance.2 But Benedict XIV has 
written : ““The holy sacrifice of the Mass is a festal 
thing and bespeaks the greatest joy in the church’’.® 
Why should the faithful (including “‘the slowest ships 
in the fleet’) be deprived of expressing this joy in 
their sung prayer ? 

The usual solution given to this difficulty by chant 
enthusiasts is that the faithful must acquire that 
minimum of vocal technique which will help to make 
their singing more prayerful. They must, for 
example learn sufficient breath control to sing 
the longer phrases of the ordinary of the Mass more 
rhythmically. 

Now it is precisely this attitude with which the 
present writer is out of sympathy. It may well be 
applied to the young and to the more adult enthusiasts. 


1 This Mass was chosen as one of the test pieces for trained choirs at the 
last Plainsong Competitive Festival held in, Westminster Cathedral 
all. 


® Histoire d’une Ame p. 195. 
3 De Ss. Sacrif. Missae. 1, 3, C.15, 0.14. 
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But to impose it on the type of person already depicted 
would only result in quenching the smoking flax. If 
we are to wait until the whole of the faithful have 
mastered the rudiments of vocal training, then the 
vast majority will be deprived of the joy of singing 
their prayer until they enter into their eternal mansions 
and can make up for lost time by joining in more 
perfectly with the angelic choirs. 

Is there no middle course between expecting a 
state of things that will never come to pass, and 
acquiescing in a result which hardly merits the dignity 
due to an act of divine worship? In other words, can 
the whole body of the faithful be expected to sing 
sufficiently well to really enjoy their singing without 
at the same time being made to indulge in breathing 
exercises ? 

It is a probable fact of history that in the ages 
when the ordinary of the Mass was sung by the people, 
the more simple Masses were used. ‘These simpler 
Masses are characterized by being more syllabic, i.e. 
with fewer notes to the word syllable, which results in 
shorter phrases, thus making them much easier to 
sing reasonably well. But whether this is historically 
true or not, it seems a more practical method to adopt 
in principle. In every congregation there will always 
be a certain number sufficiently keen to learn the 
longer Masses properly. These isolated units should 


be given every encouragement and brought together _ 


from the different parishes for special occasions as is 
now done for the Mass for Peace on Easter Monday 
at Westminster Cathedral. But we are concerned 
with the majority of the average congregation whose 
measure of goodwill does not rank them among the 
enthusiasts. 

The solution here offered is to give to the people a 
Mass which is both tuneful and easy. There is a 
natural joy in singing a whole phrase comfortably, 
even if it is only a short one. The ordinary person 
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will appreciate this, especially as it is less distracting 
and he can therefore direct it more easily to God. 
But if it is punctuated by a succession of halting 
breaths he can hardly be blamed for not becoming an 
enthusiast, since humanly speaking it is impossible to 
glean any relish from this sort of exercise, and there- 
fore it will bring little or no profit to his soul. He 
may of course accept it and “offer it up’, but to 
interpret the Holy Father’s words in this way would 
be a gross distortion. 

There is a rubric in the Liber Usualis which says : 
Qualisbet cantus hujus Ordinarii superius in una Missa 
positus adhiberi potest etiam in alia, feriis tamen exceptis. 
This is the authority for making up a Mass in which 
the different parts of the ordinary can be taken from 
different Masses, i.e. a composite Mass, the different 
parts of which can be specially selected with a par- 
ticular object in view. ‘Tunefulness and simplicity 
are not uniformly combined in the different ordinaries. 
There is an austereness of melody in some parts of the 
more syllabic Masses which might sound rather 
monotonous to modern ears, e.g. “Gloria in Excelsis”’ 
XV. On the other hand parts of the ordinary in 
some of the longer Masses show a very happy com- 
bination of tunefulness and simplicity, e.g. “Gloria in 
Excelsis’’ VIII, “Sanctus” X. The advantage of the 
composite Mass is that a selection can be made from 
all the ordinaries ferizs tamen exceptis in which tuneful- 
ness and simplicity can be sought for in their happiest 
proportions. ‘The selector is free to cast his roving 
eye up and down the pages of the Liber and extract a 
joyful compound to suit his congregation. 

Would it be an exaggeration to think that in 
sanctioning the use of a composite Mass our holy 
Mother the Church once again betrays her tender 
solicitude for all her children by taking into account 
the different capacities of each? And is this not a 
further proof, if further proof were necessary, of her 
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eagerness that none should be deprived of the joy of 
singing ? 

It may be of interest to know that a composite 
Mass has been made up as follows : 


Kyrie XV 

Gloria in Excelsis VIII 
Sanctus X 

Agnus Dei X. 


This arrangement has been printed in modern 
notation by Cary on a large Mass card which contains 
also the Asperges, Credo, responses and antiphon for 
the King. It is shorn of all unnecessary hierogly- 
phics which are very liable to bewilder the faint- 
hearted, and has been optimistically christened 
VOX POPULI. 


VI 


In spite of the authority cited, the purist will 
probably object to the use of a composite Mass on the 
grounds of its being a liturgical anachronism. There 
are special Masses allotted to the different liturgical 
seasons, and these should be preferred to the monoto- 
nous repetition of the same Mass on every Sunday of 
the year. 

This objection will appeal very strongly to the 
enthusiasts. But what is the percentage of enthusiasts 
in an average congregation? And in any case, in a 
London parish with a changing congregation, can the 
ideal of the purist ever be realized ? There seems no 
indication at present to warrant such an assumption. 

On the other hand it is quite possible that if the 
people are given a practical chance of experiencing a 
real pleasure in their singing through the use of a 
composite Mass, this method may well yield a greater 
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crop of enthusiasts. It does not claim to be an ulti- 
mate solution, but only a partial one calculated to 
add momentum to the slow-moving congregational 
voice. 

Moreover, the idea is not to sing the composite 
Mass every Sunday for ever and ever. At the begin- 
ning it will be necessary to have it without interruption 
for some months in order to give everyone a fair chance 
of becoming familiar with it. Then it can be resorted 
to once or twice a month. On these occasions the 
people will be asked to make a special concerted 
effort. On the other Sundays they will be given a 
smaller Mass card with the Credo and responses only. 
This will leave the choir free to sing Masses more in 
accord with the liturgical season without depriving 
the people from an active, though less complete vocal 
participation. In the meantime they will be benefit- 
ting from the prayerful singing of the choir which will 
perhaps make them look forward to their own sung 
Mass with greater eagerness. This situation seems 
full of potentialities and might even lead eventually 
to the shattering spectacle of the whole parish turning 
up at the congregational singing practice. 

Let us by all means aim as high as possible since 
our object is an act of divine worship. But let us 
adopt a method within the compass of all which will 
infuse a sparkle of joy into the humble efforts of the 
“dull-witted’’ and unenthusiastic, so that their voices, 





® too, may be lifted up in passionate longing for the 
eternal hills. 


ANTHONY THOROLD. 














PRIESTS—LEADERS OF THE MISSIONARY 
APOSTOLATE 


The Missionary Union of the Clergy, an association which 
already numbers 160,000 priest-members, is now being 
started in England. 


_— place of the missions in the Christian economy 
has been settled once for all: they come first. If 
anyone doubts it let him read the papal encyclicals, 
Maximum Illud and Rerum Ecclesiae, where he will find 
the solid doctrine, incontrovertible, conclusive. 
However, though we have come round to the Holy 
Father’s way of thinking, belatedly, because of our 
preoccupation with problems in what is still in many 
ways a missionary country, we cannot in England 
pretend that we are mission-minded. We have not 
yet placed ourselves in the right fixed relation to our 
parishes as places on a larger map, to our country asa 
local campaigning ground for the Faith, to the whole 
world as the field of action for any Catholic. Living 
on an island, we have not sailed across the seas to 
discover the world whose salvation is our business. 
Shall we ever do so? It is agreed now that priests 
alone can so reshape the minds of Catholics that it 
“comes natural” to them—a perfect phrase in this 
connection—to regard themselves as responsible citi- 
zens of a world that is meant to be Christian, for they 
are no less than that. This is not to suggest that 
parochial or diocesan needs and demands do not 
count as much as ever they did. Who, for example, 
can think at all about the saving of souls without 
being profoundly disturbed at the thought of 
30,000 Catholic children in one English diocese 
alone receiving no Catholic education to speak of. 
They are, of course, as important as “‘black babies”, 
but not more so. Still less will anyone suggest that 
the conversion of England is less important than the 
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conversion of, say, Africa ; but again, it is not more so. 
These two great needs in our own country and many 
others are staring us in the face and there is not the 
least danger of our overlooking them. We should, 
however, be shortsighted as Catholics if we failed to 
see them in their place in the pattern of world-salva- 
tion, our real concern. 

That is what it means to be mission-minded. 
Catholics have to learn to regard themselves as mem- 
bers, parts, of the world-church whose mission it is to 
convert the world. Less than that is not Catholic ; 
and a country, a parish, even an individual, suffers 
from any narrowing of his view of the Church to less 
than a world-outlook. His information will be 
totally inadequate to begin with, no Catholic colour 
on his map of the world ; his devotion cannot be so 
great for he sees a meaner city ; you will not there- 
fore get anything like the amount of service out of 
him that he could and would give if he knew properly 
what he was called to serve. All this is matter for a 
different discussion. Suffice it to say that it discloses 
a grave defect which the priests of a country alone 
can remedy to their own and the Church’s advantage. 
They have to lead a missionary apostolate. “If no 
Catholic is exempt (from a share in it)’’ says the Holy 
Father, ‘“‘can the clergy decline this duty who share in 
the priesthood and mission of Christ? For not to 
Peter alone but to all the apostles did Jesus Christ 
give command: Go ye into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature... . Without 
any hesitation you should take a share in our labours. 
... Do not then take it amiss that we urge your 
dutiful compliance, seeing that God will one day 
demand of us no light reckoning of this duty”— 
(Rerum Ecclesiae). 

Ours is therefore a missionary priesthood. Our 
High Priest was the first missionary, nor is the char- 
acter of our ministry different in that respect from 
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His. “As the Father hath sent me, I also send you.” 
God sent His Son into the world to save the world. 
He “will have all men to be saved”. The priest, 
commissioned in the same way by Christ, has Christ- 
like obligations, co-extensive with his, operative not 
merely locally or parochially but universally. 

The plan of this Christ-work or priest-work—it is 
the same thing—involves reaching somehow all those 
to whom the means of salvation are not yet accessible 
(mission work in the strict sense whether in England, 
e.g. the work of the Fathers of the Catholic Missionary 
Society, or other parts of the world) and also catering 
adequately for the rest (the ordinary work of dioceses 
and parishes anywhere). So long, however, as the 
Church is unfinished, that is, not at least accessible to 
all men, the opus maxime catholicum is to make her so. 
The priest is primarily a priest “for the redemption 
of all’’, directing his priestly ministry towards the 
fulfilment of Christ’s first purpose. Local obligations, 
so to say, though they necessarily and rightly occupy 
most of a priest’s time and energy, are included in this 
larger purpose and, indeed, derive their importance 
from it. 

The translation of this comprehensiveness into 
practice in a priest’s life is complete, according to the 
teaching of both Benedict XV and Pius XI, in mem- 
bership of the Missionary Union of the Clergy. 
Twenty years ago an Italian priest, a returned 
missionary, conceived the idea of an association of 
priests pledged to promote in themselves and to foster 
in others knowledge of and zeal for the missions—the 
work for the conversion of all peoples not yet a part of 
the visible Church of Christ. It was not a question of 
collecting funds, for the Pontifical Mission Aid Socie- 
ties already existed for that purpose, and though no 
one is going to be so foolish as to imagine that we must 
give to other charities but need only pray for the 
missions, it is a relief to find a society that is able to 
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raise the missions to their right level of an apostolate. 
“T most willingly give my name to be included among 
the first members in England,” writes a priest, “all the 
more so as the Union is stated not to be a collecting 
society but one devised to spread the missionary 
conviction among the faithful.”” The Union seeks to 
prolong the missionary apostolate of Christ through 
His Vicar to bishops ; from bishops to priests ; from 
priests to the faithful. ‘This hierarchical route is the 
only effective one to follow and the Missionary Union 
of the Clergy is its programme. 

The programme is not new, nor is there any pledge 
taken by members which cannot be shown to be a 
part of a priest’s duty : but the programme has been 
printed for the first time and the pledges enumerated 
so that the leader shall know his aim‘and be able to 
carry out his plan. 

The first pledge is that of prayer for the spread of 
the kingdom of God, offered deliberately with the 
conviction that it is a valuable contribution to the 
spiritual power of the Church. Generally, prayers 
and the divine office may be offered for a missionary 
intention ; particularly, the votive Mass for the propa- 
gation of the faith is chosen from time to time. 

The priest makes it his duty to know about the 
whole Church and her problems. Here is a field for 
new work in England. We have to admit that, at 
least up to a few years ago and possibly even yet, a 
student for the priesthood could complete his seminary 
course without hearing more than a few cursory 
references to the living Church in the world to-day, 
which not only illuminates the world with the light of 
Christ but also lights up and fires the mind with the 
love of Christ when the student sees Him at work in 
ten thousand of His most heroic servants scattered 
over the world. As far back as 1922 the Union 
declared the necessity for a chair of mission study in 
all our seminaries. It also stated that it was desirable 
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that a chapter on missions should be introduced into 
the catechism. Seldom has anyone referred to the 0 
extreme importance of giving to children as full a il 
picture as possible of the living Church, yet, if imagina- 
tion plays the part in a child’s religious life that it 
plays in the rest, there is a fine opportunity here to 
pack that imagination with Catholic material that will 
make the Church unforgettably real and lovable as 
only a living thing is. 

It is easy to pass from this to the fostering of 
vocations, a further pledge of the priest-member of 
the Union. No one else can do it so well; his dis- 
creet guidance will show the would-be labourer the 
way into the vineyard. May it also dispel for ever 
that unworthy idea that a missionary vocation is 
second-rate. ‘“‘He can’t get taken on for a diocese 
so he’s going for the foreign missions.” ‘This has been 
said, and no other evidence but that would be enough 
to show that the missionary apostolate has not its right 
place in our plan. 

Amassing, as he goes on, a store of information 
about the missions, the priest pledges himself to use 
it. Sermons on the missions, apart from Mission 
Sunday, are an all but unheard of thing. Here is a 
wealth of incident, illustration, biography, history, 
what you will, all there for the asking, every bit of it 
able to make Catholic the minds of Catholics, and in 
that way promote that so necessary parallel growth of 
Catholic mental and spiritual life (the failure to do 
this is, arguably, one of the chief causes of apathy and 
even leakage, a point that needs very full discussion). 

Finally there is the contribution by way of prayer 
and alms-giving of any parish to the work of the 
world church. The priest-leader of the missionary 
apostolate undertakes to foster the Pontifical Mission 
Aid Societies in his parish, securing the minimum of 
service from the maximum number, since that is the 
way the Church has laid down. 
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These then are the lines of the missionary apostolate 
of the clergy. There will be in many minds a haunt- 
ing thought that, although it seems so good, we ought 
to get on with the conversion of England. True, we 
should. But was Cardinal Vaughan right when he 
said, “England will never be converted until she does 
more for the foreign missions” ? So far, it would seem 
so. When he needed priests for England, should he 
have founded St. Joseph’s Missionary Society to send 
priests to the other side of the world ? His missionary 
conviction made him do so and it is the same con- 
viction that inspires the Missionary Union of the 
Clergy. Catholic life in England must be full, not 
partial, expansive, not self contained, wide as the 
world it has to permeate. Priests are called to lead a 
movement towards this. 

Remembering Cardinal Vaughan, it may well be 
that the establishment of this Union, now begun and 
gradually, it is hoped, to be extended to all dioceses, 
will prove a turning point in the history of the Church 
in England, still missionary in so many ways and 
likely to be so for a long time. But with priests 
leading the missionary apostolate the days shall surely 
be shortened. 

GEORGE TELFORD 











HOMILETICS 
First Sunday in Lent 


The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and Him only shalt thou 
serve. (Matt. iv, 10.) 


HAT much of our Lord’s life had been written in 

advance is a commonplace to all who admit Messianic 
prophecy. Hundreds of years before the first Christmas 
night, the Jews could read in the Old Testament that Christ 
the King would be born in Bethlehem, that He would be of 
the family of David, that His Mother would be a virgin. 
They could read also that Christ would be a great teacher 
who would enlighten mankind ; that He would be a great 
lawgiver who would write a new law in the hearts of men; 
that He would be a great worker of miracles, at whose heal- 
ing touch the blind would see and the lame walk and the 
deaf hear and the dead rise again. ‘There were even brighter 
pages in these prophecies about Christ ; it was foretold that 
He would be a great king whose rule would be world-wide 
and everlasting, whose kingdom would be a kingdom of 
justice and peace. But other pages spoke of great sorrow 
and suffering ; Christ was to be the Man of Sorrows, He 
was to be betrayed by a friend, He was to be mocked and 
spat upon, He was to be reputed with the wicked, He was 
to be put to death as a criminal. This was the life of our 
Lord written in advance in the Old Testament ; these 
were the prophecies, joyful, sorrowful, glorious. 

How a glorious king could reign from a criminal’s cross is 
quite clear to all who have read aright the story of how these 
prophecies were fulfilled. We understand now that Christ 
had to suffer these things, and so to enter into His glory. 
But before their fulfilment these prophecies seemed to be at 
variance, and the Jews seem to have solved the difficulty by 
forgetting the prophecies of sorrow and remembering only 
that-the Messiah would be a glorious king. And thus, 
when Christ came on earth, the Jews rejected Him. His 
Messianic programme was so different from theirs ; they 
could not accept a Messiah whose kingdom was not of this 
world. 
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Unless we take into account this difference between what 
the Jews expected and what Christ embraced as His Father’s 
will, we cannot fully understand the story in today’s Gospel 
about the temptations in the desert. Satan did not merely 
tempt our Lord to sins of gluttony or self-glory or avarice ; 
he rather sought to persuade Him to alter His Messianic 
programme, to abandon the rdéle of the Man of Sorrows for 
the glorious career of a great earthly king, thus to fulfil the 
cherished aspirations of the Jewish race. No fasting, there- 
fore, when the power of miracle could so easily satisfy all 
human need ; no hiding in the desert or no quiet walking 
among men when angel hands could make safe the spec- 
tacular and sensational appearance which the Jews expected 
of their Messiah ; no poverty, no suffering, no lowliness, 
when His might so easily be all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory thereof. ‘Begone, Satan !”’ is Christ’s reply. 
Later on He will give the same reply to. Peter, when Peter 
also protests against a programme of suffering. ““Thence- 
forth, Jesus began to disclose to His disciples that He must 
needs depart into Jerusalem, and suffer many things from the 
elders and the high priests and the scribes, and be put to 
death, and on the third day rise again. And Peter took 
Him aside and began to rebuke Him, saying : God forbid, 
Lord ! Never shall this befall thee. But He turned and 
said to Peter: Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art a 
stumbling block to me, for thou heedest not the things of 
God, but the things of men.” (Matt. xvi, 21-23. West. 
Vers.) 

The things of God are usually opposed to the things of 
men. God’s ways are not man’s ways. But God alone must 
be adored, and His precepts obeyed even when they run 
counter to what men regard as good. It is a useful lesson 
for Lent. Christian practice will not conform to the foolish 
fashion of the world. Today’s fashion, in politics, in litera- 
ture, in business, in social life, is to exclude the supernatural, 
to leave out God. The devil will tempt us to leave out God. 
He will tempt us to change the hard observances of Catholic 
discipline into the soft, luxurious pleasures which the world 
can provide : we must ever seek the things that are above 
and labour for the meat which endureth unto life ever- 
lasting. He will tempt us to presume on God’s mercy, to 
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have that unreasonable confidence which urges us to take 
unreasonable risks ; we must reply with Christ that we should 
not tempt God. He will show us the riches and pleasures 
of this world and seek to make us forget the restrictions 
which our principles impose ; he will seek to persuade us 
that the sixth commandment is awkward in society and in 
the home, and that the seventh commandment is impossible 
in business. We must remember the first commandment as 
enunciated by Christ to the devil: “The Lord thy God 
shalt thou adore, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


Second Sunday in Lent 


They that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh with the vices 
and concupiscences. (Gal. v, 25.) 


To be a Christ is the whole of Christianity. Therefore, 
our life’s work must consist in putting on Christ, in making 
ourselves living and breathing copies of the God-made-man. 
Now the life of Christ on earth was nothing other than a 
life of sacrifice, of self-surrender, of complete abandonment 
to the will of His Father ; His meat was to do the will of 
Him that sent Him. So also our lives must be lives of sacri- 
fice, of self-surrender to the will of God. Tosuch a Christian 
and sacrificial surrender the greatest obstacle is sin ; our own 
sin, and the sin we have inherited from Adam, through 
whose original disobedience to the will of the Father our 
wills are less inclined to become one with the Divine. Hence 
the never-ceasing cry of Christ and His Church for repen- 
tance. With that cry on his lips, John the Baptist speaks the 
prologue to the preaching of the Kingdom: “do penance 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand”. With that cry 
Christ opens His mission in Galilee : “repent, and believe 
the gospel’. With that cry Peter opens the Apostolic 
mission : “do penance, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of your sins’’. 

Of what sort is this repentance without which we have no 
hope of entering into the real Christian life? It is simply the 
cry uttered by the whole of our being for God’s forgiveness ; 
the plea for pardon voiced by all our faculties ; the pro- 
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testation of our grief and sorrow for all our offences. And 
it is quite evident that such repentance cannot exist without 
the mortification of the body. “Therefore, I reprehend 
myself, and do penance in dust and ashes” exclaims Job, and 
there is no record in the long history of Synagogue and 
Church of any real penitent who did not mortify his flesh. 
Samuel gathered all Israel in Masphath that they might fast 
all day because they had sinned against the Lord ; Daniel 
set his face to the Lord his God to pray and make suppli- 
cation with fasting and sackcloth and ashes, making con- 
fession and exclaiming “O Lord God, great and terrible, 
we have sinned, we have committed iniquity”. Thus it is 
clear that bodily mortification is both a symbol of our grief 
and a pledge of its sincerity. It is a guarantee that our 
sorrow for sin is heartfelt. Were a man to lose his wife or 
child, we should say that his sorrow over their loss was a 
sham and a mockery if he continued on. his usual round of 
pleasure and amusement, because true grief does not act in 
that way. Even so, the sorrow of a Christian for the sins 
that have lost him his God is a hollow pretence if it be not 
accompanied by some abstinence from the pleasures of the 
body. 

Repentance also means a change of mind. It means 
that we begin to see things in a different light, that we see 
the world for what it is, that we come to understand the 
purpose of our existence, that we come to realize the malice 
of sin, that we come to recognize our sinful habits as the 
spear-marks in the dead Heart of Christ. It means that we 
now come to appreciate the need to reform our habits of 
life. By indulging the body, by giving way to rebellious 
desires, we have fallen away from the love of God. The 
condition of our return will naturally be the suppression of 
that indulgence. The prodigal son did not return to his 
father until he had tasted hunger. Nobody can be expected 
to develop a completely different outlook on life if he con- 
tinues in the same easy circumstances with no diminution 
in his pleasures or change in his comfortable routine. Dives 
might have fared better had his circumstances changed. 

The purpose of bodily mortification, however, is not only 
to reform our habits but to be ourselves conformed with 
Christ, “bearing about in our body the mortification of 
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Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our 
bodies”. And it is the purpose or motive of our mortifi- 
cation which makes it good for the soul. There is no virtue 
in the mere act of giving up any of the harmless things we 
care for. Not all abstinence will bring a soul nearer to God. 
A girl may abstain from chocolates during Lent in order to 
slim or in order to deny herself. A man may give up cigar- 
ettes to get rid of an expensive habit or to do penance for his 
sins. Only in the second instance will either act be virtuous. 
For we mortify ourselves, not merely to die to the body, but 
to live to the spirit. Death is the law of life. If man is to 
live with the life of the Godhead the condition is death. 
Baptism is the sacrament of burial with Christ, and the con- 
dition of our living after Baptism is the daily dying, the daily 
mortification of our flesh in conformity with Christ Jesus. 
And therefore, apart from the duty of scourging our greed, 
of deadening our lusts, of crucifying our passions and burying 
our pride, there is the daily call to die even to the harmless 
pleasures of our worldly lives that we may join the company 
of those who belong to Jesus Christ, having crucified their 
flesh with its concupiscence and its vice. 


Third Sunday in Lent 
Let no man deceive you with vain words. (Ephes. v, 6.) 


The law of self-denial applies to the whole of self. It is 
not limited to curbing our sensual affections and dying even 
to harmless bodily pleasures for the sake of God ; it means 
also, and indeed primarily, the discipline of thought. The 
sins of thought which so often disturb us come not merely 
from the unruly lower desires of the body ; they are bred in 
an unmortified mind. After all, our life is above all else a 
mental life, and our personality reaches that level, high or 
low, which the mind pitches for itself. He who thinks con- 
stantly of God and urges his affections to reach the level of 
his thoughts will become God-like ; he who thinks con- 
stantly of evil will find his whole being gradually taking on 
the tone and character of evil. The difficulty of many 
Catholics today is that while they turn their hearts to God, 
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they allow their minds to think of any passing fancy. They 
do not curb their thoughts ; they do not keep their minds 
fixed on the eternal truths. Hence, they lose their sense of 
spiritual realities. A taste for spiritual things cannot be 
preserved if men feed or try to feed indiscriminately on 
wholesome and poisonous food, if they partake of the food of 
God on Sundays and holy days and devour the food of Satan 
throughout the week. And there is no doubt that much of 
what is read and listened to at the present day is false, 
poisonous, and full of disease for the Christian soul. 

In order to let Christ into our souls we must have minds 
swept and garnished, swept of idle errors and garnished 
with purity. Over all the approaches to the mind we must 
place a mortifying guard; we must purify the mind by 
purifying its food. Our mental food at the present day is 
doled out to us in newspapers, on the cinema reel, in books 
and on radios. Its presentation is characterized on the whole 
by a disregard of the traditional restraints which the Church 
of Christ in her deep wisdom has always insisted on as 
necessary for the virtue of nations. Nothing today is sacred ; 
the veils of reverence are torn aside and we are bidden to 
look with wanton gaping eye at every operation of human 
nature. The common decencies are scoffed at; vice is 
decked out and paraded as virtue. There is no doubt that 
the tone of newspaper, film, and broadcast is definitely 
unchristian, if not anti-christian. And a mind that feeds on 
such with no safeguards and no exercise of control must 
inevitably become the reverse of Catholic. It is true that 
the good Catholic will feel the presence of the immoral in 
many of these modern thought-feeders, but no mere good- 
ness of heart is adequate protection against the thousand- 
and-one evil suggestions and distortions of religious truth 
which he meets in a day’s experience. 

For this he must have a mind trained to Christ. He must 
strive to learn more and more of the truths of his Faith, of 
their meaning and application to life. He must strive to 
understand fundamental Catholic principles. If he cannot 
but hear the street-corner atheist, if he cannot but read the 
university Communist, he can at least train himself to detect 
their fallacies. Such fallacies will not deceive the man who 
seeks to see things as through the eyes of Christ. 
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Since eternal life is to know God and Jesus Christ whom 
He hath sent, no Catholic should omit to read the Holy 
Scriptures in which Jesus Christ is beautifully portrayed, 
S. Jerome has told us that to be ignorant of the Scriptures is 
to be ignorant of Christ. In the Scriptures, therefore, in 
which the Incarnate Son of God is revealed in language of 
simplest beauty, Catholics will find an antidote to the 
poisonous literature of the modern world. Such reading 
will help the mind to appreciate more fully the value and 
beauty of our religion ; it will lend a new meaning to the 
Mass, it will show forth the Sacraments as signs and causes 
of grace, it will save the Rosary from being a mechanical 
repetition when the fifteen mysteries have been watched in 
the moving drama of the life of our Lord. 

Finally, let us remember that we read, study, and mortify 
our minds not only to possess a knowledge of God and of 
our Faith, but also to possess God Himself. Our person is 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, and in the 
inner court of that temple, which is our mind, the Triune 
Godhead Himself is enshrined. It is our great privilege to 
hold Him enshrined there ; it is our daily duty to make each 
of our faculties serve Him ; it is our daily task to offer Him 
the incense of our mind’s homage. 


Fourth Sunday in Lent 


That Ferusalem which is above, which is our mother. (Gal. iv, 
26.) 


The Catholic Church is all too frequently represented as 
a taskmaster, harsh, tyrannical, and intolerant, compelling 
Catholics to do difficult things, forbidding them to think 
what they like and to read what they like, and even, on 
certain days, to eat what they like; prescribing certain 
laws and regulations which nowadays seem old-fashioned, 
forbidding such remedial measures as divorce and birth- 
prevention, condemning such humanitarian movements as 
Communism ; in a word, interfering unduly with human 
liberty and reducing Catholics to a condition little better 
than slavery. In face of such criticism it surely must seem 
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strange that we Catholics are so unaware of our servitude : 
indeed, so seldom do we hear the clanking of our chains 
that we never regard the Church as a taskmaster ; instead, 
we call the Church our mother. We take the one word in 
human language that describes the highest form of human 
love, and we put that word in the Church’s name, Holy 
Mother Church. We feel that we are not slaves, but 
children, and we speak and think of the Church as of the one 
who suffered to bring us into the world, who watched over 
us and protected us during the years of our helpless infancy, 
who fed and clothed us, who provided for our numberless 
wants, who ever loved and cared for us, who loved us when 
we brought her joy, who did not cease to love us when we 
brought her pain. 

How can we justify this attribution of mother-love to the 
Church? Certainly the Church claims to be a mother, and 
she extends her claim to include the saints in heaven and the 
suffering souls in Purgatory. On the feast of All Saints she 
appears as a proud mother ; with a mother’s pride she invites 
us in Holy Mass to rejoice in the glory of all her children 
who are now the saints of Jesus Christ. And on the morrow, 
when she goes into mourning, she appears no less as a mother, 
showing a mother’s love and pity and compassion for her 
suffering children before she dries her eyes in the sure hope 
that her suffrages will soon obtain their release. Is this 
mere show on her part or far-fetched fancy on ours? Is the 
Church really a mother? Does she give us life, or nourish 
us, or educate us, or protect us, or love us ? 

“Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. And 
the Gentiles shall walk in thy light, and kings in the bright- 
ness of thy rising. Lift up thy eyes round about and see : 
all these are gathered together, they are come to thee ;_ thy 
sons shall come from afar, and thy daughters shall rise up at 
thy side. Then shalt thou see and abound.” (Isaiaslx). In 
this prophetic vision, Isaias saw the Church as the fruitful 
mother of children. The Church gives us birth at Baptism, 
and with a mother’s care she nourishes that supernatural 
life. While we are yet children, she gives us the milk of 
doctrine, simple religious instruction ; later she gives us the 
meat of doctrine. She makes us men by Confirmation, 
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strengthening us in grace; she provides as our food the 
Bread of angels ; she cures our ailments with the Sacrament 
of Penance. Her sacrament of Matrimony gives us happy 
homes, her sacrament of Holy Orders provides bishops and 
priests to minister to our spiritual needs. And when we are 
dying, our mother sends one of those priests to pour oil upon 
our weary limbs and to give us the Body of Christ to 
strengthen us in our journey to eternity. 

The Church is our mother by divine appointment ; she 
has a divine commission to sanctify us, to govern us, to teach 
us. When she makes laws for us, we may not always under- 
stand their necessity or their wisdom, but we know that she 
makes them for our good, that she legislates as a mother for 
her children. Children do not always understand. Children 
like to play with dangerous toys. Is a mother harsh, or 
tyrannical, or intolerant, when she removes danger from her 
child? Is Mother Church harsh or tyrannical towards us 
when she removes danger from us, when she bans bad books 
or condemns false ideas or forbids habits of vice? Who is 
the better able to judge what is right, we or our mother? 
Why should we oppose our puny intelligence or our miser- 
able modern ideas to the mature wisdom of our age-old 
mother, who indeed can claim, not only the experience of 
centuries, but also the constant guidance of the Holy Ghost ? 
As dutiful children, then, we obey our mother, accepting her 
voice as the voice of God. And as affectionate children we 
love her, for her beauty which never fades and never grows 
old, for her holiness which makes her the fruitful mother of 
saints. 


BERNARD PATTEN. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW 


HE broadcast addresses on Christian Morality given by 

Fr. M. D’Arcy in 1936 are now published in book form. 
It was difficult to deal with such a subject accurately and at 
the same time make it palatable to a vast audience of 
listeners. The lecturer rightly assumed that, for the most 
part, his audience would regard morality, in a vague kind of 
way, as resting upon religious sentiment. His endeavour, 
therefore, was to provide his hearers with a reasoned basis 
for right conduct, and this outlook provides a certain unity 
of treatment in a number of discourses including such sub- 
jects as birth control:and communism as well as the founda- 
tions and principles of ethics. When the search for happiness 
passes from the careful reflections of the utilitarian philo- 
sopher and becomes the guiding principle of human conduct 
in every unreflecting Tom or Jane, it is inevitable that 
emotion must largely usurp the place of reason. The 
desire to escape from all pain and discomfort fastens the 
attention on every material issue which seems to call for a 
solution, with the result that man’s ultimate destiny and end 
is lost sight of, and the very happiness which is being pursued 
escapes like a will-o’-the-wisp. It is praiseworthy to lessen 
human suffering, but dangerous to do so by relying on senti- 
ment rather than on inflexible rational principles. ‘We 
want security and ease, and to get them we will disregard 
any dull moral law which stands in the way.” Undeniably 
the Christian thesis is unattractive to many modern people, 
who would rather listen to the views of a film star on what 
constitutes moral conduct, than reflect on truths which the 
Church presents and which embrace all that is best in the 
philosophy of Greece and Rome. That the lecturer has 
succeeded in making the subject attractive and in avoiding 
the unction of a preacher is an achievement. 

There is in existence more than one collection of papal 
documents, now very considerable in number, on the subject 
of Catholic Action, not to speak of innumerable explanations 
and exhortations. The matter is the chief preoccupation 
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of the Holy Father, at the present time, and we shall no 
doubt have an Encyclical before very long which will co- 
ordinate his previous utterances. In the meanwhile a very 
clear analysis of all the documents is essential. The Vicar 
General of Grenoble has provided one in his work on 
Catholic Action,! by giving, firstly, what may be called a 
Codex drawn from the documents ; secondly a commentary 
upon them with special reference to Catholic Action in 
France ; thirdly, the full text of the more important docu- 
ments. Unless the need of it will be met by an encyclical, 
at a not too distant date, the first of these sections could very 
profitably be translated into English. It consists of slightly 
over a hundred pages in which the actual pontifical texts 
are logically divided and arranged in a series of 170 articles, 

Dom Adrian Morey of Downside has edited the hitherto 
unpublished Penitential of Bishop Bartholomew of Exeter.? 
It may be mentioned that the Penitential books of this period 
were practically the equivalent of the modern manual of 
moral theology, that is to say, they were chiefly for the use 
of the parochial clergy in weighing the gravity of a sin and 
apportioning its appropriate penance. This one was 
designed for the clergy of Exeter by their bishop, who was a 
friend of St. Thomas of Canterbury and a canonist of dis 
tinction. ‘The actual text of the Penitential occupies about 
120 pages, edited with critical apparatus in the best Bene- 
dictine tradition. Dom Morey has produced a fine and 
scholarly work of the first rank, but it would be a mistake 
to imagine that it is too technical for the general reader. 

The biographical introduction, which comprises about 
half of the book, is a most valuable and interesting contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the lives of the clergy in the twelfth 
century, and the canon law under which they lived. This 
law was, of course, with very slight adaptations, the law of 
all western christendom, and the Pope’s writ ran everywhere 
in England as elsewhere. Any doubt on this has long been 
dispelled by the writings of F. W. Maitland, but the 
activities of Bishop Bartholomew provide an interesting 
confirmation of what is now firmly established. Yet Dom 


1Guerry, L’Action Catholique, Textes Pontificaux classés et commentés, 
Desclée de Brouwer, 545 pp., 25 fr. 

*Bartholomew of Exeter, Bishop and Canonist, A Study in the Twelfth 
Century, Cambridge University Press, 322 pp., 21s. 
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Morey is in no sense whatever engaged in making some 
controversial point. The jurisdiction of the Pope, not only 
in theory but in fact, simply emerges in the course of his 
exposition, and we imagine that most readers will be sur- 
prised at its extent. Not only as a judge delegated by the 
Holy See for some special cause, but as judge-ordinary, the 
amount of consultation which took place between the 
Bishop and Rome is very remarkable. The Pope seems to 
have simply taken it for granted that he should be con- 
sulted. 

If the Penitential of one bishop requires a book for its 
proper exposition, it is evident that one book cannot ade- 
quately present the disciplinary decrees of the Oecumenical 
Councils. Fr. Schroder’s survey of the subject! makes no 
pretence at being a work for specialists. His purpose is to 
make easily available, in English, the decrees of the Councils 
up to and exclusive of the Council of Trent, for the use of 
the general student. The original text is given, with an 
English version, accompanied by historical and canonical 
commentaries. They are texts which are only available, 
apart from extracts in Denzinger, by consulting a voluminous 
collection such as Mansi. It is extremely useful to have them 
together in so convenient a form and most people will greatly 
appreciate an English translation of what is, at times, rather 
difficult and obscure in the Latin or Greek original. But it is 
rather curious how abuses seem more enormous when we read 
the reformatory decrees in English, for example, the reform 
of Cardinals and Roman Curia undertaken by the Fifth 
Lateran Council. 

Amongst recently edited canonical studies or theses 
submitted to the Catholic University of Washington, the 
following are likely to be of interest to the parochial clergy.? 
Dr. O’Connor’s commentary on the removal of parish 
priests explains a process which is, happily, of rare occurrence 
in this country. But some acquaintance with the law, and 
the rights of the clergy which it protects, is a useful piece of 
information. We think that the value of these studies 

Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils, Herder Book Co., 669 pp., 
o "The Administrative Removal of Pastors, by Dr. M. O’Connor ; Simple 


Convalidation of Marriage by Dr. J. H. Brennan ; Canonical Provisions for 
Catechetical Instruction, by Dr. R. J. Jansen. 
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would be enormously increased if certain of them gave in 
appendix sample formularies for the use of episcopal 
curiae, or even the detailed account of some actual case from 
start to finish. This is admirably done in the only other 
work of this kind which we have consulted : Suarez O. P, 
De Remotione Parochorum (Rome 1931). Dr. Brennan’s 
account of the ordinary method of revalidating marriages 
explains the Canon Law and includes a chapter on re- 
validation in American civil law. It does not, of course, 
take into account the rather awkward situation which arises 
in England when the parties to a marriage before a minister 
of the Church of England renew their consent before the 
parish priest. Our civil law requires the intervention of a 
registrar at this second ceremony, even though the union is 
already civilly valid from the first one. The opportune 
work by Dr. Jansen on Catechetical Instruction explains, in 
the terms of Canon Law, the most essential moral obligation 
which is binding on pastors. Grave negligence in this duty 
of seeing that children are taught their religion is, in fact 
one of the omissions which may ultimately demand the 
deprivation of an immovable parish priest. 

There are already two legal commentaries on the new 
Matrimonial Causes Act'. Mr. Latey is the writer of a leading 
text-book on Divorce which is brought up to date by his 
commentary on the Act. He goes through the document 
commenting on each section, and summarizes the chief 
changes in his introduction. It appears that there is some 
theoretical reason for doubting whether the Act is retro- 
spective, that is to say, whether a divorce may be obtained, 
for example, owing to desertion for three years previous to 
1 January of this year. He resolves the doubt in the sense 
that it is retrospective, and any other interpretation would 
reduce the Act to anabsurdity. Itis a point which one would 
think should have been made explicit in the wording of the 
Act. In the Codex Juris Canonici the rule is clearly expressed 
in Canon 10: “‘Leges respiciunt futura, non praeterita, nist 
nominatim in eis de praeteritis caveatur’’. 

The work written by Mr. Seuffert is very similar in 





1S. Seuffert, The Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, The Solicitors’ Law 
Stationery Society, 88 pp., 5s.; W. Latey, The Matrimonial Causes Adt, 
1937, Sweet & Maxwell, 92 pp., 5s. 
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character to that of Mr. Latey. It has a greater interest 
for us since he is Catholic and, no doubt, for this 
reason, his legal mind has appreciated certain points 
which are of importance to the theologian or canonist. 
From section 7 of the Act a new ground for nullity is formu- 
lated “that the marriage has not been consummated owing 
to the wilful refusal of the respondent to consummate the 
marriage”. In the notes circulated by the Westminster 
Catholic Federation, during the passage of the Bill, one of the 
points made was that the term “consummation of marriage” 
required careful definition. Is it to be held that the use of 
contraceptives is consummation of marriage? In Canon 
Law, of course, it is not. But there is no definition of the 
term in the Act, nor do we remember reading any reference 
to the subject in Parliament or elsewhere whilst the clauses 
of the Act were being discussed. Mr. Seuffert writes on 
page 18 that it could well be argued that consummation 
with contraceptives is not complete consummation, and that 
a readiness to consummate without the use of contraceptives 
isa readiness to consummate. But this line of argument, it 
appears, is not legally certain, and the point will be left, we 
suppose, to judicial definition. Both commentaries include 
an elucidation of the Summary Procedure (Domestic Proceedings) 
Act. 

Mr. A. P. Herbert writes modestly and entertainingly 
about the passage of this Act through Parliament as a private 
member’s Bill.1 Probably no one else could have written 
so lucidly and pleasantly about parliamentary procedure. 
If we did not already know the final outcome, the book 
would read like a good detective story. The reader is 
carried along, almost breathlessly, from a chance meeting 
in a train to “Le Roy le veult”. The chief point of interest 
to us is the account of the Catholic opposition to the Bill in 
both Houses, and it is encouraging to note that Mr. Herbert 
received the impression, at one time, that the 2,000,000 
Catholics in the Kingdom seemed to dominate it ; he was 
frightened by the number of Members who thought that, 
on the whole, they were with him, but had a too dangerous 
proportion of Catholics in their constituency ; others were 
entirely dependent on the support of Catholics. Actually, 


1 The Ayes Have It, Methuen, 240 pp., 6s. 
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at the second reading of the Bill, he was astonished at the 
lack of Catholic opposition ; one Catholic member said that 
they had received no official guidance on the Bill. It is 
abundantly clear that, though our numbers are so small, the 
Catholic vote counts considerably, and that Catholic members 
are expected, as a matter of course, to defend their prin- 
ciples in debate. 

Mr. Herbert is naturally not enamoured of the 
“talking out” method of defeating previous Divorce Bills, 
and he records with thankfulness that Dr. O’Donovan 
had lost his seat at the last General Election. But it does 
not appear that this method is anything but an accepted and 
recognized mode of attack, and one which is often employed 
by an opposition party. We have an amusing description 
of a Welsh member organizing a band of followers to talk 
all day about taxi-fares solely in order to prevent discussion 
about the Ice Cream on Sundays Bill, which for some 
reason they did not hold with. It was, as Mr. Herbert 
records, a chance meeting in a train, which lead to his 
election as a burgess of Oxford and ultimately to the passing 
of the new Act. It is permissible to reflect how often 
major events are brought about by remote and fortuitous 
causes. But Mr. Herbert tells us of another fact, still more 
remote, which if it had not happened would surely have 
changed the whole course of events : his father was the last 
of a long line of Irish Catholics. 

E. J. MaHoney. 


II. LITURGY 


The appearance of another section of Mgr. C. Calle- 
waert’s Liturgicae Institutiones is a welcome proof that the 
*Manuale liturgicum theoretico-practicum complectens 
quinque tractatus”’, as it is styled in its sub-title, is well on 
its way towards completion. In an earlier number of these 
notes on liturgy!, reference was made to the many excellent 
qualities of Mgr. Callewaert’s manual, and in particular, 
to the fullness of treatment which distinguishes it among 
recent works on the subject. The first tractate, De Sacra 


1 CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. XI, p. 229. 
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Liturgva universim, first appeared in 1919 and reached a third 
edition in 1933. The second tractate, De Breviarit Romani 
Liturgia, was issued in 1931. Now we have a part of the 
third tractate, De Missalis Romani Liturgia, for which many 
readers of the author’s earlier treatises, and of his learned 
and clear articles in the Collationes Brugenses, must have been 
eagerly waiting. Unfortunately, we have, for the moment, 
to be content with “Sectio prior” of the third tractate, which 
is entitled “De rebus cultus materialibus’! but it gives an 
excellent impression of the prospective quality of the work 
that is to follow. 

Chapter I, ““De Ecclesia’, deals, in turn, with the various 
types of church or public and private oratory, and gives a 
series of brief and practical rules regarding the principles 
that should govern all church-building, for example, that 
the church should be “per se stans, quae possit exterius 
libere circumiri’’, that it should have as .its chief material 
“lapides naturales aut cocti” (apropos of which a decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites is quoted regarding the 
use of ““coementum armatum” or reinforced concrete), that 
it should be constructed “‘maxime propter altare”, and so 
forth. There follows, in the same chapter, a thorough but 
highly compressed account of the blessing and consecra- 
tion of a church, which includes a section on the laying of 
the foundation stone. Attention is rightly called to the 
two-fold origin (Roman and Gallican) of our present con- 
secration rite, and to the distinction of the two rites, which is 
well expressed in the following passage : “Romanus ritus est 
essentialiter funebris. Per aquam exorcizatam purificatur 
sepulchrum martyris, qui solemniter deducitur et reconditur 
in sepulchro cum incenso et chrismate, quasi balsamo 
unctus. ... In gallicano autem ritu consecratio proprie 
fit per aspersionem aquae et unctionem (olei catechume- 
norum et s. chrismatis) : unde habitus est, postea, ut ritus 
baptismalis” (p. 14). In a note on the last three words, 
the author states that this attempt to derive the primitive 
consecration rite from the baptismal ceremonies is, in his 
opinion, unfounded. As might be expected, this chapter 
ends with short sections on the desecration of a church, and 
on the title of the church and of the altar. 


1 Bruges, Charles Beyaert, 1937. Pp. vi, 96. Price, in England, 3s. 
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Chapter II, “De Altari”, considers successively the 
history and liturgical laws in connection with fixed and 
portable altars, and with their desecration and reconsecra- 
tion. Chapter III, “De Altaris Ornatu’’, is concerned with 
the questions of the retable, the baldacchino, and the altar- 
linen. Chapter IV, “De Altaris Supellectili”, has sections 
on the altar cross, the candles, and the lesser furnishings 
(missal, missal-stand, credence-table, bell, thurible and pax 
brede). Chapter V has divisions on the chalice, the paten 
and the pyx. Chapter VI, the longest apart from Chapter 
I, has a very serviceable treatment of the history and uses 
of the liturgical vestments. The fascicle is rounded off by 
two short chapters on the liturgical colours, and the con- 
secration, blessing and care of the sacred furnishings. 

It will be observed that the present part gives only the 
preliminaries of a treatise on the Mass liturgy, and that 
there remains for future treatment the whole of the Ordo 
missae and the various rubrics governing its celebration. The 
actual rite of celebration has already been discussed by 
Mgr. Callewaert in his Caeremoniale in missa privata et solemni 
aliisque frequentioribus functionibus liturgicis servandum, of 
which the third edition was produced at Bruges in 1934. 
Many students of Mgr. Callewaert’s admirable books will 
join with him in the wish he expresses at the end of his 
preface to the latest part of the manual: “Ut ea quae non 
sine labore assecuti sumus, multis prodesse queant et 
efficaciter conferant ad uberiorem liturgiae intelligentiam 
et aestimationem, et ad cultus catholici splendorem pro- 
movendum”’. 

The reference just made to Mgr. Callewaert’s Caere- 
moniale recalls the fact that the second volume of Dr. Luigi 
Moretti’s somewhat similar work has recently appeared. 
It has the rather cumbersome title of Caeremoniale juxta 
Ritum Romanum seu de Sacris Functionibus, Episcopo celebrante, 
assistente, absente, in partes septem digestum.1 The first of the 
four volumes, containing Part I, and dealing with pre- 
liminaries under the title: De quibusdam notionibus sacram 
Liturgiam respicientibus, was reviewed with great praise in an 
earlier number of the Clergy Review.2 The present volume, 


1 Turin, Marietti, 1937. Pp. xvi + 586. Price 30 lire. 
? CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. XII, pp. 234-5. 
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which contains two parts, i.e., De Divino Officio and De 
sacrosancto Missae Sacrificio is primarily a manual of cere- 
monies, more compact than Martinucci-Menghini and 
containing, unlike Haegy, both pontifical and non-ponti- 
fical functions in one and the same volume. So far as one 
can judge, it is extremely complete and provides for most 
contingencies. Thus, in the sections on pontifical High 
Mass, provision is made for Mass celebrated by the Ordinary 
or with the assistance of the Ordinary clad in cope, cappa 
magna or mozetta ; for celebration at the faldstool by the 
Ordinary in the presence of a Cardinal, a Cardinal Legate 
ora Metropolitan ; for a Mass celebrated by a Metropolitan 
in the diocese of one of his suffragans, and so forth. Nor 
are the directions confined to cases where the celebrating 
prelate is a bishop. ‘There is a lengthy appendix on Ponti- 
fical Mass “‘a Praelatis Episcopo inferioribus celebranda” 
from which the budding Protonotary, whether he be “‘de 
numero participantium” or supernumerary or “ad instar”, 
may learn all that is necessary for his use of pontificalia. As 
usual in books of this kind no references are given to 
authorities other than the Congregation of Rites, and one 
must be content with the author’s statement of the issues 
involved. A good deal of use is made of heavy type, and 
» the functions of the various ministers are picked out clearly, 
if not always quite consistently, in this way. Hence, unlike 
Martinucci’s Manuale, it is not a difficult book for reference, 
and there is a fully adequate index. There are also a 

* number of plans which help to make the book if not exactly 
attractive, at least in no way repellent. 

Like his earlier book on The Catholic Eastern Churches, 
which has already been noticed in these pages,! Mr. Donald 
» Attwater’s The Dissident Eastern Churches? may well be re- 
viewed among books of a liturgical character, since it con- 
tains a good many notes on the Eastern liturgies. As in the 
case of its predecessor, the present volume is clearly and 
attractively written, and is remarkably well illustrated. 
After chapters on the Eastern Schism, the Orthodox Church 
in general, and the patriarchates, whether ancient or more 
modern, the author provides sections on the various autono- 


. 





1 CLERGY REviEw, Vol. XI, p. 232. 
* London, Geo. E. J. Coldwell, 1937. Pp. xviii + 342. Price 15s. 
Vol. xiv L 
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mous bodies that constitute the Orthodox Eastern com. 
munion, and adds later chapters on Orthodox faith, rites 
and monasticism. The remaining chapters are occupied 
with descriptions of the Nestorian and Monophysite bodies, 
and with a discussion of reunion of the East. Thus in two 
volumes, Mr. Attwater has covered, though more summarily, 
the ground traversed by the late Dr. Fortescue in his in- 
complete trilogy, and has been able, in addition, to deal 
with all the Catholic Eastern Churches. He has supplied a 
quantity of statistics and information not available in the 
older sources, and has enlivened the whole with humour and 
the fruits of his own experience in the East. In some cases 
the bibliographies might have been more complete (so, 
under the Ethiopian Church, reference should have been 
made to Prof. Ignazio Guidi’s authoritative article in the 
Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclésiastique—an article 
which, by the way, is vastly superior to Pére Coulbeaux’s 
somewhat similar contribution to the Dictionnaire de théologie), 
but here, it seems fairly certain, the author’s purpose has 
been to cite the better known English books and to give a 
selection from foreign literature. His work may be 
cordially recommended. 

Lastly, a welcome should be given to Fr. James Hathway's 
new edition of the English translation of the Roman Martyr- 
ology, which has been completely revised, rearranged in 
conformity with the latest Roman edition, and brought up 
to date. The last point implies that the additions re- 
quired as a result of recent canonizations and beatifications 
have all been made. The work has been attractively 
printed and deserves to have every success. Even readers 
who make daily acquaintance with the Latin text may be 
glad to have this smoothly rendered and pleasantly archaic 
version of one of the Church’s official liturgical texts. 

Jj. M. T. Barron. 


1 London, Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1937. Pp. xix + 532. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
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III ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
(Some Books and Facts about Russia) 


HE “de-bunking” of Soviet Russia is going on with 

singular steadiness and singular consistency. It looks as 
if Stalin will be forced to close the frontiers to writers alto- 
gether, for the very elect have failed him lamentably. My 
learned predecessor in these pages, Fr. Lewis Watt, S.J., 
drew attention in the December number to Andrew Smith’s 
book J was a Soviet Worker and to André Gide’s two little 
disillusioned outbursts—the last of which has now been 
published in English by Secker at half a crown under the 
title of Afterthoughts. Even the New Statesman and Nation 
finds itself constrained to recognize Gide’s “‘acute apprecia- 
tion of existing tendencies”, especially with regard to 
“substantial economic equality in the U.S.S.R.” Such 
equality never did exist, nor did any thoughtful person 
think it did : but it is well to have definite “‘left”’ testimony 
to that effect. A little pamphlet from the Action Populaire, 
En lisant André Gide, by Jacques Delille, will be found a 
useful companion to Gide’s former brochure Retour de 
PU.R.S.S., which Secker also published at half a crown as 
Back from the U.S.S.R..  Pére Delille does all the necessary 
underlining of certain passages in Gide’s book and, borrow- 
ing something from Marxist methods, puts the whole matter 
in a dialectic form of six theses and antitheses culled from 
the pages of “‘le defenseur de 1’U.R.S.S.”, as the Bolsheviks 
had named, but no longer name, Gide. 

But the most devastating of the score or so of “de- 
bunkers” who have yet appeared seems to me to be Eugene 
Lyons in his Assignment in Utopia. So far as I know this very 
remarkable book has not been published in England,? though 
it had reached a third printing in America as long ago as 
last October. Should it appear in an English publisher’s 
list it will be, I hope, reviewed at length in these pages. 
For the moment I content myself with making readers 
aware of a work which they will not only find amazingly 
instructive, but also most enjoyable. Mr. Lyons is a well- 
known “‘leftish” journalist, connected for some years with 


1 Editions Spes : Paris, 1937. 1 fr. 25. 
* It has now been published by Harrap: 15s. 
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Tass, the official Press Agency of Soviet Russia. After 
serving in the New York office of this agency, he was sent 
by the United Press Agency to Russia to be their Moscow 
correspondent. He makes no secret of the fact that he went 
and remained a “friendly” correspondent ; but his six 
years in Russia, 1928-1934, shook him very badly. 

He is an experienced, shrewd and energetic observer, and 
very little was missed by his keen eyes and nose. His con- 
tempt and disgust for the conduct of Bernard Shaw during 
his Moscow visit are bitingly expressed. The alleged boasting 
of Shaw to a Moscow audience that he had thrown tins of 
food out of the railway carriage window as he came through 
Poland filled Lyons with anger as he thought of the famine 
that was then sweeping over Russia. The Webbs’ book, too, 
takes on a new colouring when Lyons gives us his daily 
experiences of Soviet officialdom. Personally, I confess, 
I was “‘taken in” to a great extent by what I have now come 
to look upon as the Webbs’ egregious book. For instance, 
the pages on the Health Services in Soviet Communism read 
sane and moderate, if at times a little too rose-coloured. 
Then one opens Lyons’ book at the chapter where his 
wife is taken suddenly ill at night and has to be moved 
to hospital. The whole description is like a modern Dickens 
trying to do for hospitals what Oliver Twist did for work- 
houses. It is almost unbelievable—and certainly would 
be unbelievable if told of any other country. Yet it 
was the second best hospital in Moscow—the best being 
within the Kremlin. The whole elaborate paper Paradise 
of the Webbs is seen for what it is: paper. As Mr. Lyons 
puts it somewhere else, the plain foreigner rapidly sees that 
the Emperor has no clothes and blurts it out. But the 
unfortunate Russians must continue to sing in chorus, and 
the Webbs join in, that his clothes are the most gorgeous 
yet seen in human history. In the new edition of their 
Soviet Communism the Webbs have omitted the question-mark 
after the sub-title: A New Civilization—a grim, ironic 
reminder that they themselves can no longer have any 
doubt about the “newness” of the Russian civilization : 
“new” with a vengeance. 

The last few pages of Assignment in Utopia are memorable. 
“TJ wish I were able to convey ... that the Russian 
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experience has been for me less a disillusionment than a 
re-dedication. It has forced me to pitch my hopes above 
the merely nutritive, to recognize that man lives not by 
bread alone. In the knowledge of the Russian experiment 
Iam able once more to affirm without shame the value of 
such things as justice, humaneness, truth, liberty, intellectual 
integrity and human dignity. From the Russian mistakes 
I have drawn the strength to assert that without these 
things social systems can only be variations on the old 
injustice.” 

It is well for us not to be under any delusions as to what 
Soviet Russia has achieved and the price it has had to pay, 
and will have to go on paying, for that achievement. It 
has achieved much: “its abandonment of the incentive of 
profit-making, its extinction of unemployment, its planned 
production for community consumption, and the consequent 
liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist.” That is 
the summary which the Webbs with triumphant pride put 
before us at the close of the 1143 pages of their book. They 
can find nothing nobler, nothing better, nothing more 
attractive in the results of twenty years of Soviet Communism 
than that. They are, even at their best, bad advocates for 
Communism: a Catholic writer! has found more to say 
in favour of the Soviets than this. But let that pass. Listen 
to what the Webbs claim is the source and fount of all the 
“blessings” of Communism. ‘“The economic and the political 
organizations, and with them the ethical code, are alike 
staked on a whole-hearted reliance on the beneficial effect 
of making known to every citizen all that is known of the 
facts of the universe, including human nature itself; that 
is to say, on science as interpreted dialectically, to the 
exclusion of any miraculous supernaturalism or mystical 
faith in the persistence of personal life after death. The 
Worship of God is replaced by the Service of Man.” Beneath 
all this sounding verbiage—it reads like a parody of some 
mythical Professor Teufelsdréckh—is the plain truth: the 
achievements of Communism, whatever they may be, rest 
on a denial of God and a denial of the immortal human 
soul. It is a big price to pay for “planned production for 


1Dr. Violet Conolly, D. Econ. Sc. in Soviet Tempo. (Sheed & Ward, 
1937. 7s. 6d.) 
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community consumption”, or for “the liquidation of the 
landlord and the capitalist”. But it is not even the full 
price: nor are the goods delivered even when the full 
price is paid. Whatever about “planned production” there 
certainly is not “community consumption”, as Dr. Conolly’s 
able book clearly shows. The weekly wages of a labourer 
in Moscow, 21/- or 22/-, suffice to buy 3 lbs. of butter 
—and nothing more ; for butter costs 7/6 a lb. 

The Webbs go on to suggest, in their cryptic and nebu- 
lous style, something more of the price that must be paid: 
“incessant discussion in village meetings and . . . theaccept- 
ance of centralized guidance from a Vocation of Leadership.” 
Hitler and Mussolini are “‘base, brutal and bloody” dictators 
(if an Irishman may be allowed to recall a famous phrase) ; 
but Stalin and Calles and Caballero are “centralized guidance 
from a Vocation of Leadership.” (Is a complete loss of a 
sense of humour also part of the price we must pay?) The 
miserable moujiks in their villages may talk as much as they 
like, “incessant discussion in village meetings” (even this is 
not true), provided that they “toe the line’ when the 
Kremlin murmurs its “centralized guidance” in their ears. 

Nor is this a transient phase, an interim period, before 
the dawn of complete happiness in the Zukunftstaat. As 
Eugene Lyons confesses : “I found that the means are more 
real than the professed end ; that they harden into a system 
of power and privilege which must postpone the end in 
order to maintain itself. Having seen the putrescence where 
the disguise was most convincing [in Russia], I have found 
the courage to declare that I am a humanitarian, that I 
respect truth and that I abhor the vivisection of human 
beings for their own good.” And Lyons was an ardent 
friend and advocate of Soviet Russia and lived six years 
(1928-1934) in Moscow on terms of close intimacy with 
many Bolshevik officials. 

The articles published in the Daily Telegraph last Decem- 
ber giving the impressions of a French miner, M. Kleber 
Legay, of a visit to Russia add yet another to the cloud of 
witnesses. M. Legay must have been a nuisance to his 
Bolshevik hosts, for he was always asking the wrong—or the 
right—question. It may be remembered how he asserted 
that in one of the chief Russian coal-mines he found “the 
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very system which the French trade unions long ago con- 
demned. We found there a method of working to which no 
French miner would submit. ... The visit he paid, at 
the urgent wish of the Soviet officials, to inspect the living 
conditions of the miners at Gorlovka, was a “shocking 
disappointment”. ‘The dwelling consisted of a single, 
very small room for two families with children ; there was 
no bed or other furniture.” In another room he found a 
family of nine. The total income of this family seemed 
high, 1140 roubles a month, as two daughters were earning. 
Yet the dinner of that family consisted of “soup made of 
beetroot leaves and potatoes with a little lard”. M. Legay 
expresses the fervent hope that the miners of France may 
never know such depths of wretchedness as he saw in the 
Russian mining centres. The Russian people must pay the 
full price in loss of religion, loss of liberty, loss of humane 
government—and then they are even cheated out of the 
material husks which they were promised. 


E. J. Coyne, S.J. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 


Would you be so kind as to give some information on the 
following point on which I find the text books not very 
helpful? What is the teaching and practice of the Church in 
regard to the frequency of administering Holy Communion 


in their homes to invalids who are not in any danger of 
death? (C.C.) 


REPLY. 


In this reply we may eliminate not only those in danger of 
death, but also religious and others living in community, for 
whom explicit arrangements are usually made between the 
chaplain and the superior. 

The general principle is, of course, that a priest is bound, 
either in justice or in charity, to administer the sacraments to 
those who seek them reasonably. It is a question of defining 
what is reasonable, and the manualists do not attempt to 
determine the number of times, since what is reasonable in 
one case may be unreasonble in another, owing to the scarcity 
of priests or the distance to be travelled. If it is asked how 
often Holy Communion may be taken to a sick person, the 
answer is that it may be taken daily. Frequent or even daily 
communion, recommended to all the faithful, is to be recom- 
mended a fortiori to sick people whoseneed of divine assistance 
is greater by reason of their sickness.1 

If it is asked how often a priest is bound to take Holy 
Communion to the sick, the law is too flexible for a mathe- 
matical definition. Canon 468: ‘“Sedula cura et effusa 
caritate debet parochus aegrotos in sua paroecia, maxime 
vero morti proximos, adiuvare, eos sollicite Sacramentis 
reficiendo eorumque animas Deo commendando.” The 
rubrics of the Ritual, Tit. v., cap. iv., De Visitatione et cura 
infirmorum, are in similar general terms. Owing to the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of determining the obligation 
more closely, we do not know of any particular laws which 
define the frequency of this obligation. They stress the 
obligations already existing in the common law, eg.: 
“‘Parochi et sacerdotes curam animarum habentes sciant se 





1 Jorio, La Communion des a 1933, Pp. 36. 
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praeclarum caritatis—immo justitiae munus adimplere, 
quum sanctissimam Eucharistiam ad infirmos deferunt.’’! 
“Hortamur sacerdotes ut inhaereant optimae illi consue- 
tudini iam in hac dioecesi inveteratae, ut infirmis occasiones 
omnino crebras SS. Eucharistiam sumendi praebeant.”’? 
We are of the opinion that monthly communion may be 
taken as a useful normal rule. It is an opinion deduced, by 
analogy, from Canon 858, §2, which permits the strict rule 
of fasting to be relaxed in the case of sick people who have 
been lying ill fora month. Their need is considered suffici- 
ently urgent, after being deprived of Holy Communion for a 
month, for the serious law of fasting to be relaxed. It would 
therefore seem that a priest should take them Holy Com- 
munion after they have been ill for a month, and sub- 
sequently at monthly intervals, even at the cost of some 
inconvenience to himself. It is a rule which, from the nature 
of the case, cannot be taken as absolute but as relative. A 
priest might reasonably be expected to go more often to 
houses near the church, less often to those at a distance. 
E. J. M. 
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CREMATION. 


Is it permitted to give ecclesiastical burial to the cremated 
remains of a Catholic in the case where the cremation was 
carried out by the relatives and was not desired or directed by 
the deceased ? (U.) 


REPLY. 


Canon 1203, in directing that the bodies of the faithful 
are to be buried, declares that it is unlawful to carry out the 
wishes of a deceased person, who may have desired cremation, 
and that any directions to that effect in the will of the 
deceased are considered not to exist, “tanquam non adiecta 
habeatur”. From Canon 1240, §1, n. 5, those who have 
directed that their bodies should be cremated are to be 
refused ecclesiastical burial unless, before dying, they had 
given some signs of repentance. It is clear, therefore, that 
what the Church has chiefly in mind, in refusing ecclesiastical 
rites, is the misguided intention of the deceased person. This 


1 Conc. Prov. Mechlin, IV, anno 1923, n. 199. 
® Synodus Dioc. Liverpolit., XXII, anno 1934, n. 122. 
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is made still more clear from a rather severe decision of the 
Codex Commission, November roth, 1925 ad X, directing 
that persons who have given orders for their bodies to be 
cremated are to be deprived of ecclesiastical burial, even 
though the cremation did not actually take place. 

The only point, therefore, to be considered in the above 
case is the matter of scandal. It is evident that the public, 
knowing that cremation is forbidden, will be most perplexed 
at witnessing ecclesiastical rites either before or after the 
cremation. Aninstruction ofthe Holy Office, June 19th, 1926, 
recalling a previous decree of December 15th, 1886, deals with 
this situation and formulates the rule that unless all scandal 
can be efficaciously removed ecclesiastical burial is to be 
refused. In many cases scandal can easily be removed by 
a public declaration of the facts. The onus of proof con- 
cerning the deceased’s intentions, and of efficaciously 
removing scandal, rests with those who desire ecclesiastical 
rites. The instruction of 1926, amongst other things, restates 
what is sometimes forgotten, namely, that the cremation of 
bodies is not intrinsically wrong and may be permitted, in 
extraordinary circumstances, for grave reasons of public 
welfare. An example of such circumstances would be times 
of pestilence, when it is judged that cremation is essential for 
preventing the spread of infection. 

E. J. M. 
BuRIAL OF A PRIEsT. 


Is there any law directing that the body of a priest should 
be buried in the cemetery facing the West, that is to say, in 
the opposite direction to that which is customary in the case 
of the laity? (C.) 


REPLY. 


(1) In earlier times it appears to be fairly certain that the 
bodies of all the faithful, clergy as well as laity, were buried 
in the same position, facing the East, the idea being that they 
are all symbolically facing the direction from which Christ 
will come to judge the living and the dead.? 

(2) In churches the directions of our present Rituale 
Romanum are quite explicit: “Corpora defunctorum in 


1Cf. Rock, Church of Our Fathers, Vol. III, p. 381 ; Questions Litur- 
giques et Paroissiales, April, 1936, p. 110. 
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ecclesia ponenda sunt pedibus versus Altare maius ; vel si 
funerentur in oratoriis, aut capellis, ponantur cum pedibus 
versis ad illarum Altaria : quod etiam pro situ et loco fiat in 
sepulcro. Prebyteri vero habeant caput versus Altare.’’! 

Rock states that this direction of the Ritual, reversing 
the order for a priest, is a late innovation. The idea behind 
this rubric is, no doubt, to preserve the attitude which the 
laity always occupy in the church, looking towards the altar ; 
the priest, on the other hand, is represented as facing the 
people, an attitude which he used to occupy in speaking to 
them and, in some cases, in saying Mass. Whatever the 
symbolical reasons, the directions are clear. It should be 
noted, however, that the position of bodies with regard to 
the East will be observed only in those churches which are 
correctly orientated ; even in these, the position of burial 
in the lateral chapels is determined by the altar, not by the 
point of the East. In cemeteries contiguous to the church 
many rubricians hold that the focus point is the high altar of 
the church, and that the same distinction between priests and 
laity should be observed in these cemeteries.” 

(3) In cemeteries which are quite distinct from the 
church, De Herdt and others record that it is fitting for the 
bodies of priests and laity to be placed as they would be in a 
church which is properly orientated. It is, in our opinion, 
more a matter of custom than what is fitting, and we can 
discover no law on the subject apart from the rubrics of some 
local rituals. E. J. M. 


INDULGENCES ‘‘SUETIS CONDITIONIBUS’’. 


Does the phrase, “‘on the usual conditions”, which often 
occur: in plenary indulgences, imply that a visit to a church 
is necessary in addition to receiving the sacraments and 
praying for the Pope’s intentions? (B.) 


REPLY. 


Misunderstandings about the conditions necessary for 
gaining indulgences are wont to arise from the efforts of 
writers or editors of pious books to simplify and co-ordinate 


1 Tit. vi, cap. i, n. 18. 
*Cf. De Herdt, Sacrae Liturgiae Praxis, Vol. III, n. 233. 
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indulgenced prayers. In some earlier collections, including 
official ones, the simplification took the form of stating that 
a visit to a church or public oratory was not required unless 
expressly stated in the rescript granting the indulgence. In 
some cases this visit is required, in others it is not required. 
This is still the situation, but the rule is now stated rather 
differently, namely, that a visit to a church or public oratory 
is required and is included in the term, “‘suetis conditionibus”, 
unless it is expressly stated that it is not required. Praeno- 
tandum 4 of the most recent official collection is as follows : 
“Conditiones, quae pro acquirendis plenariis indulgentiis, in 
hac collectione contentis, ordinario praescribuntur, quaeque 
per notam clausulam ‘suetis conditionibus’ designantur, sunt : 
Confessio, Communio, visitatio ecclesiae vel publici oratorii 
et oratio ad mentem Summi Pontificis. In casibus vero, in 
quibus omnes recensitae conditiones non requiruntur, eae, 
quae necessariae sunt, singulatim in  propriis _locis 
adnotantur.”’? 
The reason, no doubt, for the slight verbal change is that 
the great majority of plenary indulgences do require the 
visit, and it is the exception for it not to be required. Some 
collections, e.g., Florilegium, Bruges, 1933, indicate in each 
instance whether three or four conditions are required, 
according to whether the visit to a church is included or not. 
For the purpose of simplifying a matter which is becoming 
most intricate and confusing for the faithful, we are of the 
opinion that it is better to follow the phrasing of the recent 
official Roman collection, and to explain to the faithful that 
-the usual conditions are four, not three. The commentators 
are all agreed that a visit to a church or public oratory is 
sufficiently fulfilled on the occasion of receiving the sacra- 
ments therein. Also the terms of Canon g29 should be 
noted, by which the inmates of religious houses are permitted 
to visit their own chapel for the fulfilment of this condition, 
even though it is not a public oratory. 
E. J. M. 


OccuLt CoMPENSATION. 
I have heard it maintained that it is lawful for an 
employee, when he is of the opinion that he is not receiving 
1 Preces et Pia Opera, Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1929, p. x. 
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a just wage, to exact occult compensation if he otherwise 
would be faced with (1) being the cause of a strike in the 
industry if his trade union took up the matter with the 
employer ; (2) a lesser living wage in the unemployment dole. 
Surely between wage-earner and employer there is, at least, 
an implicit contract which excludes the notion of occult 
compensation? (O. B.) 


REPLY. 


Innocent XI, Propositio Damnata, n. 37: “Famuli et 
famulae domesticae possunt occulte heris suis surripere ad 
compensandam operam suam, quam maiorem iudicant 
salario, quod recipiunt.”” I know of no authority who would 
sanction occult compensation in the circumstances narrated 
above. The employee is “‘of the opinion”, but the very first 
condition required in this matter is “certainty”’ concerning a 
debt of justice, that is to say, the injustice must be manifest. 
I imagine that the employee who is not of the opinion that 
he is receiving insufficient salary does not exist. The 
intention of applying the principle of occult compensation 
in order to avert a strike is a good one ; but we may not do 
evil that good may come, and it is necessary to determine the 
lawfulness of what is proposed without reference to its motive. 
The evil of having to live on the dole also is not strictly 
relevant to the matter under discussion. The proper course 
in this case is for the employee to air and, if possible, remedy 
his grievance by every lawful means, even though it should 
ultimately lead to a strike in his industry. 

The manualists all hesitate to sanction occult compensa- 
tion, in principle, as a remedy for an unjust wage, because 
the conditions are not usually verified, namely, that the 
money is due in strict justice, that the debt is certain, that 
there is no other remedy, and that there will be no injury to 
a third party.? 

Nevertheless, though denying its application as a general 
principle, it is admitted by all that it is possible for the con- 
ditions to be present in a rare and exceptional case. It is 
permitted, for example, when the employer withholds the 


2 a Aertnys, Theol. Moralis, I, §732; Noldin, II, §428; Priimmer, 
’ 90. 
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salary agreed upon. It is also permitted, other things being 
equal, in the case where the employee has been forced by 
necessity to agree to a manifestly unjust salary. Very likely 
it is a rare case of this kind which our correspondent has 
heard defended. It would be necessary to know far more 
about all the circumstances before being able to say, with 
any assurance, that the view is right or wrong. With regard 
to the condemned proposition, it is agreed that it applies not 
only to domestic servants but to all in a similar wage-earning 
position. But it is also agreed that the proposition is con- 
demned because its terms are far too vague and general, and 
not because it is intrinsically inconceivable that a domestic 
servant should ever be in a position to apply the doctrine of 
occult compensation. 


E. J. M. 


GENUFLECTING AT COMMUNION. 


(1) Should the faithful who have just received Holy 
Communion bow or genuflect when retiring from the 
Communion rails? “A” maintains that they should bow 
only, for the reason that they have just received Holy 
Communion. “B”, however, asserts that they should 
genuflect, because a priest celebrating coram Sanctissimo 
Exposito also genuflects before turning to say the last Dominus 
vobiscum and before giving the last blessing. 

(2) What if only one or two persons receive Holy Com- 
munion and the priest has already reached the altar before 
the communicants go back to their place? (J. V. L.) 


REPLY. 


(1) It is certain that persons in white choir who are 
communicating should genuflect after receiving Holy 
Communion. From this it may be deduced that the laity 
communicating at the altar rail act correctly if they likewise 
genuflect after receiving. This is the decision given twice in 
P Ami du Clergé, 1912, p. 64, and 1927, p. 590. Authorities 
quoted for this view are De Amicis, Vol,. I, p. 239, and 
J. Barberis, Manuale di Sacre Ceremonie, p. 422. For the most 
part the writers do not advert to the point, though there is 
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complete agreement concerning the genuflexion by those in 
white choir. 

(2) We think that, if the priest has returned to the altar 
before the communicants depart from the altar rail, a 
genuflexion is not required. 

(3) It may well be, in a crowded church, that the 
genuflexion is impossible owing to the throng of people 
coming to the altar and meeting those departing. The laity 
cannot be martialled in the same way as persons in white 
choir. Therefore, in spite of the decision given above, we 
think that the custom of not genuflecting, where it exists, may 
be continued. The custom has, no doubt, arisen owing to 
the grave inconvenience of genuflecting, and this is recognized 
as a sufficient reason for not observing a positive law. The 
§.C.R. has often directed that a custom of not genuflecting, in 
other circumstances, may be continued. Cf. September 26th, 
1868, n. 3182, a reply tolerating such a custom on the part of 
certain canons which was clearly opposed to the rubrics of 
the Missal. 


E. J. M. 


THERAPEUTIC ABORTION. 


Anna, a married woman, is admitted into a sanatorium 
for treatment for tuberculosis. It is found on admission that 
she is pregnant (two months after conception). Her medical 
advisers state that the removal of the foetus is necessary before 
treatment for tuberculosis may be begun. She asks if it is 
lawful to permit such a removal. Can the good—cure of 
tuberculosis—be considered not to follow “mediante effectu 
malo” ? (SACERDOs.) 


REPLY. 


The subject is a difficult one and certain situations may 
occasionally arise when the death of the foetus may be per- 
mitted as an effect of a lawful operation. But the case 
mentioned does not come under this category. It is a simple 
case of direct abortion, as a therapeutic measure, and is 
unlawful always, as Pius XI has declared in Casti Connubii. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


(i) Sacra Rituum Congregatio, Benedictio in festo S. Blasit, 
16 Jan., 1936 (Ephemerides Liturgicae, Ius et Praxis, 1937, p. 65). 
The earlier editions of the Roman Ritual directed the 
candles to be alight when applied, in the form of a cross, 
to the throats of the faithful. The typical edition of 1925 
omitted the word “accensos”. The Sacred Congregation, 
in a reply to the Bishop of Limburg, states that the word 
was purposely omitted. The candles, therefore, need not 
be alight. 


(ii) S.C.S. Officit, February 27, 1937, “De Significatione 
vocis  Acatholicorum.” Answering a question from the Bishop 
of Salzburg, it is decided that amongst the non-Catholics 
who do not enjoy the right of accusing marriage are included 
apostates from the Catholic faith: ‘“‘Apostatas a Fide, ad 
effectus declarationis Sancti Officii diei 18 Ianuarii 1928, 
recensendos esse inter acatholicos.” (Periodica, 1937, p. 400, 
and other journals quoting Theologisch-praktische Q., 1937; 
Pp. 321.) 

(iii) $.C.S. Offictt, February 13, 1936, “De Sepultura in 
coemeterio acatholico.” In answer to the Bishop of Olmutz 
it is directed that a feeling of piety towards non-Catholic 
parents is not sufficient reason for permitting the burial of 
a Catholic in a non-Catholic cemetery. Cf. Canon 1205. 
The only exception is provided for in Canon 1206, §3, for 
places where the civil law refuses even a portion of a general 
cemetery for the use of Catholics. (Periodica, 1937, p. 467, 
quoting Archiv. fiir Kath. Kirchenrecht, 1937, p. 497-) 


(iv) Sacra Congregatio Rituum ‘““Romano seu Westmona- 
sterien. Beatificationis et canonizationis servi Dei Dominici 
a matre Dei’, 16 May, 1937. A.A.S., xxix, 1937, p. 479- 
This document, which relates the chief facts in the life of 
Father Dominic, the famous Passionist missioner in England, 
is the decree super dubio answering affirmatively the question 
“An constet de virtutibus, etc.”. There is a life of Father 
Dominic by Fr. Urban Young, C.P. Cf. CLeERcy REviEw, 
Vol. x, p. 314. 

E. J. M. 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


ACOUSTICS 


Tue attention of architects is being more and more directed 
to the question of the acoustics of large auditoriums. The 
disquieting knowledge of the defective acoustics that exist 
in many completed buildings and the outspoken criticisms of 
the auditors create a demand for information by which 
acoustic defects may be avoided in the future. There 
should be, however, with all architects a desire to avoid not 
merely defects, but to secure the really desirable feature of 
acoustic excellence whereby speaking is easily understood 
without undue effort on the part of the speaker and music is 
rendered under conditions that reveal its complete delight. 

In the past, lacking suitable guidance, the resulting 
acoustics were to a great extent a matter of chance, and 
architects considered it hopeless to attempt to secure acoustic 
results with certainty. It was also generally believed that 
the best method of correcting faulty acoustic properties was 
by stretching wires or introducing sound-boards. Today, 
due largely to the painstaking research of great American 
architects and others, knowledge of the subject has grown, 
and auditoriums may be designed with a certainty that they 
will possess excellent acoustic properties. 

Perfect acoustics are obtained when average sounds of a 
reasonable intensity reach all parts of the enclosed space 
without echoes or distortions, and then die away quickly so 
as not to interfere with the succeeding sounds. 

Three factors are necessary to secure ideal acoustics : 

(1) The volume of the sound available should be 
proportionate to the size of the auditorium. 

(2) The sizes, shapes, and positions of the internal walls 
should be properly considered. 

(3) The character of the interior surfaces should be 
considered to ensure that the correct amount of 
sound-absorbent surface is present, and in the right 
position to absorb and reduce reverberation. 

In churches the sources of sound are : 

(1) Speaking. 
(2) Vocal music. 
Vol. xiv 173 M 
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(3) Instrumental music, usually a pipe-organ. As 
music is more intense than vocal sound, the 
designer must cater for the average intensity, 

Sound-waves emanate from the speaker to the various 
surfaces where reflection takes place. Curved walls, arches, 
and domes concentrate the reflected sound and generally 
produce trouble. Rooms, however, need not always be 
square and box-like to produce the best results. 

The lack of sound-absorbing materials is the commonest 
cause of acoustic defects in churches, as they are often built 
and lined with stone or other hard materials. Added to this, 
many churches for the sake of architectural effect are designed 
with complicated curved roofs and walls. 

It is observed that when a church has a full congregation 
there is less reverberation. This is because absorbing 
materials in the shape of clothes affect the sound. 

Churches suffering from bad acoustics may often be 
improved by having certain parts of the wall and ceiling 
surface lined with sound-absorbing materials and by 
providing benches and kneelers with them, in the form of 
cushions, and by providing hanging banners or curtains, 
which may be used for symbolical decoration, and by having 
matting laid in the aisles. It is possible to have an excess of 
absorbing material when the sound becomes muted and the 
acoustics defective. 

Many varieties of sound-absorbing fabrics in different 
thicknesses may be had today. Care should be taken to 
procure the right thickness of a variety that is fire- and 
vermin-proof. With due care the material may be applied 
to surfaces without spoiling the architectural effect. 

When decorating sound-absorbing surfaces care should 
be taken not to reduce the effective capacity for absorbing 
sound. This is generally reduced by the application of oil- 
paint, whereas water-paint has little or no deleterious effect. 

Street noises outside churches are objectionable, and may 
be eliminated to some extent by means of an entrance 
lobby quieted by absorbing materials, and by lining the 
inside wall of the church nearest to the street with absorbing 
material. 


F. X. V. 


, 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Baptismal and Confirmation Names, compiled by Edward F. 
Smith. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 280 pp. 6s.) 


The parochial clergy are often confronted with a diffi- 
culty concerning an unusual name proposed for children at 
Baptism or Confirmation. They have to inquire whether 
or not it is a saint’s name, and, if it is, what is the Latin 
equivalent. This book will as a rule supply the answers to 
these questions. It contains some 3000 names with variants 
and nicknames. The variants include foreign equivalents 
of many names common enough in English. Thus there 
are five variants of Gerard. It also gives a few lines of 
biography of many saints. A calendar of saints is included, 
and another list of the patrons of various trades and pro- 


fessions and of saints commonly invoked for certain illnesses 
will both be found useful. 


Second Spring Series. 


The good work of issuing cheap reprints of Catholic 
books, to which we have frequently alluded in the past, 
goes on apace. It is not long since we called attention to 
four of the Second Spring Series published by Messrs. 
Longmans, and now two more very desirable books appear 
at extremely moderate prices. Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s Edmund 
Campion which was greeted so enthusiastically when it first 
appeared some two years ago can now be obtained in a 
dignified and attractive volume for 3s. 6d., and Mr. Trappes- 
Lomax’s Bishop Challoner derived from Canon Burton’s 
classic volumes, a sizeable book of 285 pages with four 
illustrations, costs only 6s. 

The Catholic Directory 1938!, whose centenary number was 
celebrated last year with an informative Introduction from 
the pen of Fr. Hughes in which he showed how indispensable 
was the whole series to the historian of the Catholicism of 
Victorian England, is ever a model of completeness combined 
with cheapness. It is one of the books which one must 
renew each year if one is to keep up to date with such 


1 Burns Qatesand Washbourne. 3s. 6d. 
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variables as the residences of the clergy and the position of 
Mass centres. Last year’s copy won’t do. 

The Catholic Who’s Who is an excellent six shillings’ 
worth. Mr. Shane Leslie contributes a characteristic 
preface to this year’s issue in which he shows what a mass of 
interesting information lies between its covers and how the 
casual turning of its pages reveals unexpected tit-bits of 
Catholic history. Some ingenious person might make this 
the basis of an intricate parlour game: “Who was it that 
helped to save the guns at Colenso?” or “Who was the 
counsellor who would not change his religion to become 
Lord-Chancellor of England ?” and so on. But the main 
value of the book lies in its more obvious use as a place of 
ready reference for information concerning distinguished 
Catholics whose names crop up in conversation or in the 
news. 


Homes of the Saints in Rome. By Edmond Joly. Translated 
by E. F. Peeler. (Burns Oates and Washbourne 
Ltd. Pp. xii+184. 7s. 6d.) 


Among the guide-books for the pilgrim to Rome, this 
one is unique. Indeed, the passing pilgrim will hardly 
appreciate its value and beauty, since it achieves in less 
than two hundred pages a conspectus of the hagiography, 
ecclesiastical history and art of Rome. It literally teems 
with information ; it never falls short in the power and 
vividness of its descriptions ; and it gives the reader a 
wonderful sense of the spirit of Rome. Those will appreciate 
it most who by the privilege of long residence have carried 
away with them a store of memories and impressions, 
slowly and carefully accumulated, of the capital of the 
world ; for them Rome will live again under the entrancing 
pen of Edmond Joly. 

There are, of course, minor inaccuracies in the book. 
It could hardly be otherwise, where so vast a range is 
covered ; and it is perhaps ungenerous to give them 
publicity. Thus the author is not quite accurate in his 
description of the Papal coronation ceremony. He, or his 
translator, has some confusion of dates in the account of 
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§. Paul of the Cross (pp. 30, 31). “Clement IV” is twice 
written for “Clement XIV” (p. 27). Trinita dei Monti and 
Trinita dei Pellegrini seem to be confused (pp. 24 and 38). 
§. Francis Borgia is called the second General of the 
Jesuits (p. 58). The account of the paintings in the English 
College is inaccurate in that it says that they represent the 
forty-four martyrs of the College. B. Ralph Sherwin is 
not the protomartyr of England, but of the English College 
(p. 65). S. Gregory’s famous homily was not delivered 
in the church of SS. Nereus and Achilleus (p. 150). 

The author is particularly good in his account of the 
Jesuits ; and in his interpretations of Baroque, though, of 
course, since tastes in art differ so widely, not all would 
share his enthusiasm for it. 


j. c. 


Convocation of the Clergy. A Study of its Antecedents and its 
Rise with Special Emphasis upon its Growth and 
Activities in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 
By Dorothy Bruce Weske, A.M., Ph.D. (Published for 
the Church Historical Society by the S.P.C.K. Demy 
8vo. Pp. x + 368. 155.) 


One of the outstanding marks of the thirteenth century 
is the growth of representative institutions. Quod omnes 
tangit ab omnibus approbetur was a principle which began to 
be admitted in both ecclesiastical and lay affairs. Enshrined 
in the code of Justinian, it found its way into the Decretum 
of Gratian, and in a slightly different form receives the 
approval of the great English chronicler, Matthew Paris : 
Quod omnes tangit et angit ab omnibus debet trutinari. The 
principle was applied most frequently in those cases in 
which the King sought to raise money by means of grants or 
subsidies from his subjects. In practice it meant that the 
subjects would not surrender their money without getting 
at least the promise of something in exchange ; and with 
this grew up the idea that only those who had voted the 
money, either in person or by proxy, should be obliged to 
pay. 
It was this attitude, adopted by the lower clergy in 
England, which led to the development of Convocation. 
Backed up by the Popes, they were in a strong position to 
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resist arbitrary royal taxation. The Kings at first hoped to 
get them to consent to granting money together with the 
knights and burgesses in Parliament. But in Parliament the 
lower clergy exercised very little influence, sometimes being 
completely ignored. In defence of their own prestige and 
honour, therefore, they found another way. By refusing to 
give a definite answer on questions of clerical grants in 
Parliament they were able to refer the whole matter back 
to their own assembly, where they could more easily 
ventilate their own grievances and frame more suitable 
conditions under which their grants would be made. But 
since it was admitted that nobody could be forced to con- 
tribute to a grant unless he had consented to it, the question 
of attendance at these meetings became of great importance, 
and frequently threats had to be used to ensure attendance. 

The King thought little of the inconvenience involved, 
and in 1295 Edward I introduced the famous Praemunientes 
clause in his writ of summons to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It was through the Archbishop, too, that he 
obtained the punishment of those clerics who, having been 
summoned, failed to attend Parliament. For their own 
assemblies the archbishops were more humane, and 
endeavoured not to impose too heavy a burden on the lower 
clergy. These latter were ready with every sort of excuse to 
avoid payment. Thus in 1296 they were able to take refuge 
behind the Bull Clericis Laicos and refuse to grant an aid to 
the King ; yet in 1391 they pleaded that they could not 
make a grant to the Pope without consulting the King and 
the Lords of the Council ! On the other hand it is interest- 
ing to note how often the influence of the Archbishops was 
on the side of the King. If one can read between the lines, 
a good deal of clerical browbeating went on in Convocation 
before a grant was finally made. 

In this valuable study—an American Ph.D. thesis— 
described by its author as an attempt “to trace the growth of 
representative assemblies in the Church of England and their 
relationship with the government of the land’”’, Mrs. Weske 
deals fully with these matters, outlines the procedure fol- 
lowed before, during, and after the meetings of Convocation, 
compares the activities of the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York, and in a final chapter assesses the influence of 
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the clerical element in the development of Parliament. 
This is a book for students, fully documented, gathering 
together a vast amount of material, examining it, and sum- 
marizing results. In this respect the three long charts 
giving a digest of the information concerning the ecclesi- 
astical assemblies and the relations of the clergy with the 
Parliaments and Great Councils in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries will be of great value. There are a few 
slips in the references, and a bad misprint at the head of 
page 55, but otherwise the production is excellent, and the 
bibliography a model. One closes the book with a fuller 
appreciation of Dr. Ernest Barker’s telling remark that “it 
is on the anvil of taxation that Convocation was finally 
beaten into shape’’, and the conviction that our representa- 
tive assemblies of the present day owe a big debt to the 
Catholic clergy of the later Middle Ages. 
ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


FROM FOREIGN REVIEWS 


To a man so sensitive as Newman was, the first few 
months which he spent in Rome as a theological student, 
towards the end of 1846, must have been something of an 
ordeal. As Fr. Henry Tristram reminds us in an important 
article,| his name was already well known in the theological 
schools of Rome, and had received frequent—and not 
always honourable—mention in the lectures of the great 
Jesuit theologian, Perrone. Moreover, he felt anxious at 
the time regarding the reception which his Development of 
Christian Doctrine, recently published in its second edition, 
was likely to be accorded in the Roman schools, especially 
since unfavourable reports concerning it had already reached 
Rome by way of America. He had, he feared, laid himself 
open to misunderstanding in what he had said about 
“probable arguments” and “moral certainty”, and the 
relation of these to the act of faith. Hence a human, as well 
as a scientific, interest attaches to the two documents which 
Fr. Tristram now publishes with Editorial notes. The first is 
a set of theses on the subject of Faith which Newman, in 
order to crystallize his ideas, drew up soon after his arrival 





1 Gregorianum, 1937 (II and III). Pp. 219-260. 
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in Rome; and the second is a Latin copy of a proposed 
Introduction to the French translation of his University 
Sermons. The particular interest of the list of theses lies not 
so much in the theses themselves, which might be found in 
any theological text-book, as in the references to the 
University Sermons which Newman has added to each of them 
for purposes of comparison. They form an invaluable aid 
to the elucidation of the author’s thought. Less easy to 
follow, because less succinct and logical in form, is the Latin 
Introduction which Dalgairns was to have translated for the 
French version of the Sermons. Notwithstanding, it is worthy 
of close and careful study ; indeed, an analysis of it—such 
as obviously cannot be attempted here—might well prove 
to be the most faithful portrayal hitherto given of Newman’s 
view on the relations between Faith and Reason, especially 
in regard to the “relative certitude” which is the most that 
the believer normally achieves in respect of the “preambles”. 


Prominent among the questions which exercised the 
minds of theologians during the early middle ages was that of 
the “reviviscentia peccatorum” ; and it forms the subject 


of a very thorough and interesting study by Dr. A. Landgraf . 


in the latest number of the Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie.1 
That a relapse into mortal sin caused all the forgiven sins 
of the past to revive in the soul was the view of some of the 
Fathers (St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Gregory), 
who interpreted in this sense the fate of the unmerciful 
servant of the parable, “delivered to the torturers until he 
paid the whole debt”. Actually, of course, this opinion was 
logically inconsistent with the teaching of these same 
Fathers concerning the perfect and complete remission of 
sins through the sacraments ; nevertheless, so great was the 
authority of their names during the middle ages that for 
upwards of a hundred years attempts were made by the 
early scholastics to reconcile the irreconcilable. Abelard, 
characteristically enough, having enumerated the authorities 
which favour the view, proceeds on rational grounds to 
demolish it ; and in this he is followed by the theologians of 
his school. The reaction in defence of “sin-revival” was due 
largely to the influence of Hugh of St. Victor ; Gratian also, 
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according to Dr. Landgraf, adopted it ; and even Peter the 
Lombard, though in words maintaining animpartial position, 
inclined towards the affirmative opinion by reason of the 
greater number of authorities which it was able to claim. 
Already, however, a tendency manifested itself to reduce the 
doctrine to the barest phantom of its earlier self. According 
to some, a relapse caused past sins to revive only in certain 
cases, e.g. in those guilty of apostasy or uncharity ; accord- 
ing to others, forgiven sins revived only under the form of 
ingratitude for past mercies ; while others, again, allowed 
the revival of the reatus paenae without the revival of the guilt. 
It was in this way that the discussions bore what we must 
regard as their most precious fruit: a clearer under- 
standing of the nature of sin, of the distinction between the 
reatus culpae and the reatus paenae, and of the essential relation 
between them. With the golden age of scholasticism came 
the solution of the problem now commonly given by 
theologians : that in the true sense past sins do not revive 
at all. Only in an improper sense may one speak of any 
reviviscentia peccatorum ; thus in the case of a relapse sin may 
be said to return to the soul generically, since the sinner falls 
again into the state in which he was before ; or specifically, if 
he commits the same sort of sin a second time ; or, finally, 
in its effect, since ingratitude for past forgiveness is an 
aggravated circumstance of his present guilt.1 


Certain applications of the “communicatio idiomatum” 
occupy the attention of Dr. Van Hove in the fourth number 
oflast year’s Divus Thomas.2, Among those which he discusses 
is the somewhat unusual, and surely inopportune, title of 
avia Dei (I shrink from the stark English equivalent) accorded 
to St. Anne. Everyone will agree with the writer when he 
says that the title has an uncommon sound and is likely to 
scandalize the faithful, and that consequently “melius ab ea 
in praedicatione populari aut catechesi abstinebitur’. Yet 
it is difficult, on the other hand, to answer the arguments by 
which he shows it to be legitimate. 

A more intricate question, which, though it is not strictly 
a case of the communication of properties, usually occurs in 





1 Cf. Galtier: De Paenitentia (Beauchesne, 1931), pp. 426, 427. 
* Collegio Alberoni, Piacenza. 
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this connection, is whether Christ may be called a creature. 
Theologians commonly answer in the negative, giving as 
their reason that the statement is ambiguous, capable of 
meaning that Christ is not God. Professor Van Hove is of 
opinion that the proposition is utterly false, in whatever 
sense it is understood ; and for this he quotes the authority 
of St. Thomas.! Creation, he points out, is predicated 
immediately of the hypostasis ; and since Christ is a divine 
hypostasis He cannot in any sense be said to be created, just 
as He cannot in any sense be called an adopted son of God. 
Nor is the statement made any more acceptable in the form : 
“Christ is a creature according to his human nature”. The 
proposition is true, he says, in this very limited sense, that 
the humanity of Christ is a nature which, in all other 
hypostases which possess it, is created ; in the sense that the 
humanity of Christ is not something uncreated, divine. But 
it is not true in the sense that Christ himself, even according 
to His human nature, is a creature. And the reason is that 
to create means to make a thing be: “Creari est quoddam 
fieri . . . fieri autem ordinatur ad esse rei” ; but the esse 
of the humanity of Christ, at any rate according to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, is divine, uncreated, being the 
esse of the Word. Therefore the humanity of Christ is not 
created. St. Thomas, it is true, concedes the legitimacy of 
the qualified statement : “Christ is a creature according to 
his human nature”. Yet how reconcile this with his doctrine 
that “creatio non respicit naturam vel essentiam nisi 
mediante actu essendi’”? ‘The writer suggests that the 
apparent contradiction would vanish if we admitted that 
according to St. Thomas there are two esse in Christ, the one 
uncreated, the other created. But to that length, for the 
present at any rate, Dr. Van Hove does not seem prepared 
to go. 

The same writer will, perhaps, be found less convincing 
in his plea for the statement: “Jesus creavit mundum”, 
which he regards as quite unexceptionable. “Do not all 
theologians”, he asks, “‘use similar expressions when they 
say, ‘Christus est Creator’ ?”? The answer, pace Dr. Van 
Hove, is that they do not. “Christus est Creator’—a 
perfectly legitimate statement—is no more equivalent to 


1TII Sent. d. II, art. 2. 
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“Christus creavit” than “Essentia divina est Genitor”— 
again a true statement—is equivalent to “Essentia divina 
generat”. This last was rightly condemned by the fourth 
Lateran Council because it means that the divine essence, 
formally as such, begets or generates ; whereas “Essentia 
divina est Genitor’”’ passes muster because it merely asserts 
real identity between the divine essence and the first Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. The same principle seems to apply 
here. The copula est, joining two substantives, states nothing 
more than real identity between them. Adjectives, on the 
other hand (or verbs, which may always be expressed 
participially or adjectivally), invest the subject formally con- 
sidered with a particular quality or activity ; or, in the words 
of St. Thomas,! “rem significatam ponunt circa substanti- 
vum”. Hence “Christus est Creator” is correct because it 
merely asserts real identity between the Creator and the 
Person of Christ. But “‘Jesus mundum: creavit” is indefen- 
sible because it means that the Word, considered as already 
incarnate, created the world. It does more than assert real 
identity between Christ and the Creator, as in the proposi- 
tion: “Jesus est ille qui creavit mundum” ; the statement 
“Jesus creavit (fuit creans) mundum” attributes the eternal 
act of creation to the divine hypostasis of the Word, formally 
considered as born in time according to a human nature. 
And therefore it is untrue. 
G. D. S. 


1 Sum. theol. I, g. xxxix, art. 5, ad 5. 
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“SAFE PERIOD” 


(For the origin and course of this discussion see 1937, pp. 150, 273, 
358, 412; 1938, p. 92.—EDITOR.) 

Canon Mahoney writes : 

Your space is restricted and I will be brief in replying to 
Fr. McHugh’s important letter. What might appear to 
many to be a reversal of the view first expressed is not really 
so, but is due to the writer’s insufficient reflection on the 
meaning of the words. I feel that, after further reflection, 
he will find that the words “rather childish”, as applied to 
my analysis, are also not exactly the ones he should have 
used. 

He admirably sums up his present position by saying that 
he is strongly in favour of imparting knowledge of the 
“Safe Period” at the proper time, place and manner, and to 
the proper persons. If, in addition, the information is given 
by a proper person, I am also strongly in favour, and I am 
confident that Fr. McHugh would desire this added pro- 
priety. But the imparting of information which, to be 
proper, needs restriction in four directions is poles apart from 
that freedom of publicity which Major Trappes-Lomax 
advocated and Fr. McHugh supported. The difference 
between freedom of publicity and open propaganda is so 
slight as to be negligible. 

On a principle thus summarized there can be no dispute, 
but there is bound to be difference of opinion concerning 
its application to individual occasions. For example, Fr. 
McHugh considers “preaching missions to the married” a 
suitable occasion for calling attention to the subject. I am 
with the Bishop of Liége and, I think, the majority of theo- 
logians, in thinking the occasion improper, because it would 
be imprudent to suppose that everyone at the mission could 
receive the information without danger of scandal. I think 
the same must be said of instructing young people before 
marriage. But I am open to persuasion. 

I agree that to quote a number of authors, especially if 
they follow each other sicut oves alias oves, is of little value 
unless their opinion is based on sound reasoning. But I 
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cannot yet see in what respect their reasoning is unsound, 
and it must be assumed that writers such as Fr. Merkelbach 
O.P., and the others I have quoted, have weighed the 
matter before giving an opinion. I must also observe that 
the ruling of the Bishop of Liége is much more than an 
opinion calling for the respect due to his name and rank. It 
is an episcopal pro-synodal decree which, like any other, 
demands from all within his jurisdiction the obedience due 
to his lawful authority and the weight of his pastoral staff. 

On reading again the paragraph at the bottom of page 
274, I think that the line of discussion indicated there is 
probably as good as any other, and when the correspondence 
is finished the results will be analysed either by myself or by 
someone else chosen by the editor. 


“REMEDIES FOR COMMUNISM” 


Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., writes : 

In your December issue, Fr. B. Goode’s article was as 
convincing as it was distressing. May I add a supple- 
mentary note, though on not so spiritual a level ? 

(1) We denounce two great miseries of today—com- 
munism and contraception. Do we denounce as often and 
as loudly their causes, so largely economic? And do most of 
us try positively to correct what is unjust, and even, what is 
unappropriate in a Christian—false standards about 
money, fashion, and “train of life’ : methods of making 
money that cannot be justified, and even the accepting of 
dividends from unexamined sources, and so on? I cannot 
see, for example, that Catholics have taken any lead in the 
matter of proper housing, equitable rents, proper con- 
ditions of employment—or even employment itself. 

(2) Would we not be wise to study the methods which 
communism uses so successfully—e.g. the drama! I 
recently heard from a great northern city of a desire to 
develop Catholic dramatic societies there because “the Left 
Theatre Group has been steadily growing during the last 
few months and since March (1937) has given about forty 
performances” in the district concerned. These plays are 
clever and, of course, directly propagandist, and “modern” 
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in their setting. We, alas, seem to oscillate between 
pantomime and purely nondescript plays, and Passion or 
Nativity plays. (All the same, more non-Catholic societies, 
so far as I have heard, than Catholic ones have asked to 
perform Ghéon’s Marriage of St. Francis, which I tried to 
translate. One performance took place in a Baptist 
chapel! Ifthen we have not the right sort of play, we must 
write some. Talent cannot all be on one side. Our 
antagonists also rightly take the “‘whole man” into account— 
for example, his liking for colour and rhythm. The Nazi 
pageantry is superb, vulgar as are the ideas that underlie 
it, and comic though be the mythology which, as some one 
said, Germans always need and is now being provided for 
them. Well, the Grail has whole-heartedly taken up 
“colour”, and a new technique of dancing ; and in Poland 
there are nuns who not only run restaurants, but breed, groom 
and supply horses both to farmer and to army. We badly 
need to get away from the stereotyped—say, football and 
boxing at one end, and whist-drives at the other. 

(3) Recently, again, a man I had known for a long 
time, who had been sleeping in Rowton Houses till the 
previous (exceptionally cold) night when he had no roof, 
said to me: “These houses are full of young Irishmen. 
Nine out of ten have turned communist and do not go to 
Mass. They say: ‘When we went to Mass and paid up 
at the collection, we were praised. When we have no more 
money, the priests have no use for us. Look at Spain. 
The Church was rolling in money and was the Great 
Capitalist. So of course it was hated.” Here you have 
(i) fact; (ii) inculpable untruth ; and (iii) semi-truth. I 
deduce from this that every parish—anyhow every district 
—ought to try positively to engineer public lectures by men 
who (a) have been to Spain—Mr. Arnold Lunn; Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, not least, Mr. Paul Maguire (8 Palace 
Court, Bayswater, London, W.2.: an Australian ) ; who 
are (b) laymen—like all the above ; any priest is suspected ; 
and, if manageable, not Catholics, like Mr. Norris, 33 Sherriff 
Road, W. Hampstead, N.W.6., who is trustworthy, and tells 
me that again and again he is told: “We would not have 
dreamed of coming to your lecture had you been a Roman 
Catholic.” Messrs. Burns Oates and Washbourne have 
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published much inexpensive matter about Spain which 
ought everywhere to be to hand; and “Information”, 
58-60 Victoria Street, S.W.1., is true to its name. Finally, 
we might consult our consciences about Money as Motif 
of Sunday sermons. 

I hope, sir, that you will not consider this letter too long, 
nor barrenly critical. 
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LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


“Observator”’ writes : 

Canon E. J. Mahoney’s article in November was quite 
the most practical-minded I have seen on this subject. 

One parish church I know, where there is a genuine 
communal atmosphere at the sung Mass, has a choir of 
young men on the sanctuary to lead the congregation in the 
common and responses. The proper, and the alternating 
sections of the common, are sung by a Children-of-Mary 
choir in a side aisle. The congregation stands all through 
Credo, also to be incensed, and also through the Preface. 


“Parish Priest” writes : 

Canon Mahoney’s article was indeed refreshing com- 
monsense. It was comforting also to hear a good word for 
the vernacular singing that used to be common at Children’s 
Mass on Sunday. 

“The introduction of Plainsong’’, says Canon Mahoney, 
“favours a love of the Liturgy only because it is possible for 
the people to join in the singing, whereas they cannot join 
in the singing of Turner in F.” 

When, therefore, it has been found impossible to get the 
people to join in a Plainsong Mass, as in very many parishes, 
why not return to the devotional harmony ? 

It is so familiar that a good number of the congregation 
actually do join in, singing the soprano part. 

Anyhow, this matter is to my mind of little importance, 
because most of the good Catholics who might help in 
liturgical music go regularly to early Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. In our big cities the crowd at the sung Mass want 
it as short as possible, and would be glad if it were Low Mass. 
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Missa Cantata means that they can come twenty minutes 
or half an hour late and still get Mass. 

No, it is the occasional festive celebration, as Kingship of 
Christ, Midnight Mass at Christmas, or Pontifical High 
Mass, that in England has been made so deadly dull from the 
musical point of view because of the so-called liturgical 
movement: plain chant throughout sung by a very few 
voices. Surely the austere and simple Chant should be 
reserved for the Proper of the Mass at such times, and the 
common sunginharmony. ‘The Roman churches, and even 
Seminaries in Rome, prepare special figured music for great 
feasts, modern compositions as well as 15th and 16th century 
polyphony. This un-Roman insistence on Chant to the 
exclusion of harmony or any harmony but the ancient 
polyphony is alienating many, and especially the few people 
who are a bit musical, so that there is no hope of getting the 
general body to join the singing of the Mass. 

Canon Mahoney says the liturgical movement has been 
exaggerated by a few enthusiasts, and calls exaggeration the 
greatest obstacle. It is true, and we in England have been 
much influenced for years by the purists. Churches where 
Children’s Mass was sung in the vernacular, or where 
Psalms in English were sung by the congregation at evening 
service, have been made to feel a bit ashamed ; the high- 
brow has frowned on these things. We who have tried our 
best have only taken heart when we found that the theorists, 
the writers, and artistic people are not doing much in their 
schools or churches, because either they cannot sing or 
cannot teach. Almost always, theory is divorced from 
practice. 

I recently visited an outlying mass centre, a chapel of 
ease, where the people have Sunday Mass only. The whole 
congregation (about 100) join in a hymn to the Blessed 
Sacrament after the Consecration ; they also sing the De 
Profundis in English to a simple melody. It is splendid, 
corporate liturgical worship, and it is to be hoped that 
“progress” will not mean for them a resident priest who will 
stop this vernacular singing in the hope that they may learn 
the Chant. 

PaRisH PRIEST. 
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Mary’s Part in Our Redemption 
CANON GEORGE D. SMITH, D.D., D.Ph. 


In this important book Canon Smith deals fully with a question 
which is occupying the special attention of theologians today, and 
states with admirable lucidity the essentials of Catholic doctrine 
concerning the position of Our Lady as Co-Redemptrix. In particu- 
lar he shows how the traditional teaching on this subject is to be 
fitted into the framework of the general doctrine of Redemption, as 
revealed especially in the epistles of St. Paui, and as elaborated in 
the theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


The Catholic Doctor 
ALPHONSUS BONNAR, O.F.M., D.D. 


With much practical experience, and an enviable gift for direct 
and lucid statement of his subject, Father Bonnar has written this 
book as a guide for Catholic doctors and priests in medical problems 
which concern Catholic morals. He states the first principles 
clearly before proceeding to deal in detail with the various questions 
in which a Catholic doctor wants to know what he must or may do. 
Part of the book concerns intimate questions affecting married 
life and sexual matters, and there are valuable chapters also concern- 
ing psycho-analysis and mental troubles where the physician and 
the priest are frequently confronted with very similar problems. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Church and Reunion 
VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 


Father Vincent McNabb has been known for many years asa vigor- 
ous controversialist, but one whois always just and never uncharitable. 
This book contains the fruits of a lifetime of efforts towards Christian 
reunion ; with a wide knowledge of the possibilities and difficulties, 
he faces the question of reunion with the Churches of the East, the 
Church of England, and the Free Churches. There are also apprecia- 
tions of the chief personalities who during the last century have 
worked for reunion: Archbishop Davidson, the present Bishop of 
London, Lord Halifax, and Professor C. H. Turner. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Orbis Catholicus 1938 


Edited by DoNnALD ATTWATER 


Mr. Attwater—whose wide knowledge was displayed in his 
Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary—has compiled from the latest and 
most reliable sources this comprehensive reference book concerning 
the Catholic Church. It explains the organization of the Church, 
with lists and details of all the dioceses, vicariates and titular sees ; 
the Roman Congregations, tribunals and other offices ; concordats 
and diplomatic relations with the Holy See ; it gives details concern- 
ing the principal religious orders of men and women ; and many 
other various matters. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


History and Religion 
ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 


This new volume is a selection from the essays on historical 
subjects contributed by Archbishop Goodier to various learned 
periodicals over many years. The introductory essay shows how 
the religious traditions and personalities of every famous country 
outlast the transient importance of political or social changes. The 
other essays develop this thesis with luminous studies on such sub- 
jects as the life and time of SS. Dominic, Francis, Ignatius, Vincent de 
Paul and Robert Bellarmine, Origen and his generation, Pelagius, 
and the Council of Ephesus. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Catholic Church in Modern Scotland 
P. F. ANSON 


Mr. Anson shows how far the revival in Scotland is due 
to Catholic immigration from other countries and how much to 
pre-Reformation survivals and native conversions, giving a detailed 
account of progress and church-building in every diocese. The 
book is illustrated with many delightful pen-and-ink drawings by 
the author, and a new map showing all the Catholic centres in 
Scotland. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The English Dominicans 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
Abridged Edition, Edited by WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 


Father Bede Jarrett’s study of the history of the English 
Dominicans was not only the labour of love of one who did more 
than all others to promote the remarkable revival of the Order in 
England in recent years. Father Bede was also a born scholar and 
historian. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Memories of Charles de Foucauld 
PERE GEORGES GORREE 
Translated by DONALD ATTWATER 


Pére Gorrée has collected in this fascinating book a large number 
of unpublished letters of Charles de Foucauld and much new inform- 
ation about his life as a hermit in the Sahara. The English 
translation, adapted from the French, includes many extrem 
interesting photographs. Pére Gorrée is one of the French mis- 
sionaries in Africa who are now continuing his work. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 64. 


Miss Kate 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


The extraordinary story which Father Thurston now makes public 
is composed largely of an autobiographical MS. left to him by a 
Catholic lady who is still remembered as the ministering angel in 
charge of St. Mary’s Orphanage at Hammersmith. Brought up as 
a child in surroundings of almost incredible depravity she became 
a Catholic after long efforts to resist the Faith, and afterwards 
devoted herself wholly to the relief of destitution in London. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Of Conversion 
ST. BERNARD 
Translated by WATKIN WILLIAMS, M.A. 

Mr. Watkin Williams, the greatest living authority on St. 
Bernard, has made this new translation of his famous sermon 
De Conversione. He has collated the different texts and supplied 
a scholarly introduction and all necessary notes. The book is being 
published in two editions, the larger edition including the Latin 
text and a facsimile page of the principal MS. on which the translation 
is based. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 


Homes of the Saints in Rome 
EDMOND JOLY 
Translated by E. F. PEELER 


The late Edmond Joly, one of the most distinguished Catholic 
writers and scholars in France, was frequently described as “‘the 
French Ruskin’”’. He combined extraordinary beauty of style with 
an immense knowledge of Church history and art. He gives here 
a detailed account of those places in Rome where rooms associated 
with various Saints have been preserved almost as they were when 
the Saints occupied them. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 
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